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The late Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson is seen here seated between his two classmates, Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall (left) and Dean Lee S. McCollester (right). Taken at Tufts College, Mass., 
at Commencement, 1934, the fiftieth anniversary of their graduation from the 
Theological School. Dr. McCollester and Dr. Hall officiated at the 


funeral service, June 19, as reported elsewhere in this issue. 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faitb and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
TO THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


BOSTON STUDENTS’ LOAN FUND 


The Students’ Loan Fund, which was 
established two years ago by the Unitarian- 
Universalist Student Council of Greater 
Boston from proceeds of Town and Gown 
Club dances, has been increased from 
$500 to $600 by the addition to the fund of 
one-half of the past year’s Town and 
Gown surplus. The other half was given to 
the Boston Unitarian Student Committee. 
During the past year eight students have 
been helped with grants from the Loan 
Fund. The maximum loan is $50, which 
may be used for one year at three percent 
interest. A committee of four students and 
the minister to students administers the 
fund. The students hope through their 
own activities and gifts from individuals to 
build the fund up to at least $1,000. 

The president of the 1938-39 Student 
Council is Miss Ruth Naiman of Tufts 
School of Religion. Kenneth Sands of 
Harvard is vice president and chairman of 
the Loan Fund Committee. Ruth Morten- 
son of Radcliffe is secretary. In addition to 
the old committees on conferences, Town 
and Gown dances, religion and the Church, 
and faculty co-operation, the new council 
will have six commissions, on peace, race 
relations, labor, consumers’ co-operatives, 
premarital problems and alcohol and drugs. 

The commencement address at the grad- 
uation exercises of the Modern School of 
Applied Art at the University Club in Bos- 
ton on May 27 was given by the Unitarian 
minister to students, Rev. William H. 
Gysan. He spoke on “fA Design for Liv- 
ing,’”’ showing the importance of a well- 
planned design for life, as well as intelli- 
gence and skill, as conditions of success. 

A Unitarian student, Miss Benita Hol- 
land of Radcliffe, daughter of the builder of 
New York’s Holland Tunnel, has been 
awarded one of the much-coveted Charles 
Norton fellowships in classical studies by 
Harvard University, and will spend next 
year in Athens studying Greek art, particu- 
larly vase designs. 

Paul Vogt, Harvard ’38, one of the first 
group of Conant fellows appointed four 
years ago at Harvard, has been awarded a 
fellowship for additional graduate study in 
science. Mr. Vogt, who comes from Mil- 
waukee, has held an A record in all studies 
for four years. 

One hundred and twenty Unitarian and 
Universalist students and other young 
people sailed to Provincetown on May 29 
and June 5, on the last of a series of seven 
tours which Mr. Gysan conducts during 
the year to historic sites and places. On 
each of the Provincetown trips Mr. Gysan 
conducted a service for the group on the 
upper deck of the Steamer Steel Pier. As 
past of the service he read poems of sea 
and shore. At Provincetown the young 
people, during their two-hour visit there, 
were received by Miss H. B. Newhall, a 
Unitarian-Universalist artist in residence 
there for the summer. Miss Newhall re- 
lated the early history of the Pilgrims at 


Provincetown and told of the art and 
drama activities in Provincetown today. 
Miss Elizabeth Hapgood, Wellesley ’40, 
will have charge next year of the interest- 
ing international correspondence among 
religious liberal students in England, 
France, Transylvania, Holland, and the 
United States. Miss Hapgood will spend 
this summer in Europé and will attend the 
L. I. B. conference in Leersum, Holland. 
During the summer parents and min- 
-isters of young people who will enter 
Greater Boston colleges this fall are re- 
quested to send their names to Mr. Gysan, 
minister to students, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., before September 1. 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE STAFF FROM 
COAST TO COAST 


Side by side with Kelsey Robinson of 
California, this year O. Herbert McKenney 
of Massachusetts will serve on the staff of 
Murray Grove, in the capacity of bus 
chauffeur. 

Herbert, who has just completed his 
fifth year at Tufts College School of Re- 
ligion, is student minister of the First 
Universalist Church at Lowell, Mass. 

He is an officer of the State Board of the 
Young People’s Christian Union of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, and is well 
known in the work of the church in New 
England. 

This will not be his first visit to Murray 
Grove, as he has been there with groups of 
young people several times. He was at 
Murray Grove on Labor Day last year. 
He attended the Philadelphia reunion at 
the Church of the Restoration April 2. 

The ‘‘team-work”’ of the boys in these 
positions at Murray Grove has become 
almost a tradition. This year there will be 
a difference in their ages, but with a Uni- 
versalist background in each case, the de- 
sire to serve Murray Grove, and the con- 
stantly increasing group of young folks, 
the young fellow from the east coast and 
the young fellow from the west coast ought 
to get along very well, and make the staff 
at Murray Grove this year one of the best 
we've had. 

W. Gabell, Jr. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


George E. Sokolsky is a newspaper man 
and author, and a recognized authority 
on eastern Asia, having lived in China 
from 1918 to 1930. 

Rev. Morley R. Hartley is minister of 
the Universalist church in Galesburg, III. 

Florence W. Simonson is the wife of 
Rev. Arnold L. Simonson of Brewton, Ala. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester is dean emeritus 
of Tufts School of Religion. 

Dr. J. J. Cogan is rector of the Episcopal 
church in Peabody, Mass. 

Mr. Howard L. Watkins, whose article 
comes to us through the new General 
Superintendent, Dr. Cummins, is a lecturer 
on psychology and life adjustment. 
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DOCTOR TOMLINSON LEAVES US 


R. VINCENT E. TOMLINSON was a fortunate 
man. He kept his job until near the close of 
life. He had time left for one of the voyages 

he was fond of to distant places, his greatest recrea- 
tion. He came back for a last Christmas at home, a 
last meeting with the fraters of the Wayside Inn, 
innumerable contacts with friends, many meetings, 
many speeches, many services—and then, with men- 
tal powers in full working order, and bodily vigor 
apparently unimpaired, he went away. Getting ready 
for church on Sunday morning, he was stricken, and 
he died in less than two weeks. He was a personality 
—a marked man wherever he appeared, a strong in- 
fluence in the city where he lived and in the denomi- 
nation to which he belonged. The number of times 
that he was called upon to conduct funeral services 
and to perform wedding ceremonies is an accurate 
gauge of his popularity. 

If the Leader were to say that he was our greatest 
preacher, it would be saying what is not true. If it 
were to claim that he was a scholar, it likewise would 
be wide of the mark. He was a plain, direct, helpful 
preacher, an unusual pastor, and one of the most 
popular and sought-for occasional speakers in the 
denomination. 

Always he succeeded in building up the churches 
to which he ministered, and he did it largely by intelli- 
gent, sympathetic pastoral work. 

He was a storm center of many controversies in 
the denomination. His father was a Universalist 
minister, and so he was a “‘birthright’”’ Universalist, 
intensely denominational, laying the rod of correction 
lustily on the backs of those who wandered too far 
in paths of church union. He believed that the Uni- 
versalist Church is the greatest agency for social re- 
form that there is, and so had little use for anything 
socially radical. 

But, belonging to a small denomination, he was 
enabled to make the close contacts with people of all 
shades of opinion, which led to warm friendship with 
them. What he did as a citizen is well set forth in an 
editorial of the Worcester Post, quoted in the obituary 
sketch which appears in this issue. And what he did 
to keep friendly, brotherly relations with churches of 
other denominations is symbolized by the union Good 
Friday service which he organized and led for many 
years. 

A picturesque figure, a warm-hearted man, a 
faithful minister, it is likely that stories about him 
will be handed on long after most of us in the active 
work of the Universalist churches are forgotten. 


OUR ADVICE TO THE GRADUATES 


OBODY has invited us to preach a baccalaureate 
sermon or to deliver an address to a graduating 
class, and therefore we feel much like doing it. 

One likes best to do the things he is not compelled 
to do just because it is eight p. m. on the 21st or 28th 
of June. We confidently assume that somebody has 
told the graduates that they must “surmount the 
heights” and “avoid the pitfalls of life.” Our guess is 
that they have heard something about “‘the challenge 
of the times.’”’ They know that it is up to them to be 
fearless, honest, hard-working, patriotic and religious. 
So we turn our attention to two or three matters which 
do not lend themselves so easily to eloquence, but 
which, in our judgment, are related to happiness and 
success. 

Dow’t be rushed. Some people spend all of their 
lives out of breath. They never catch up with what 
they have to do. The spirit of the times approves of 
rushing. There is a good kind of rushing, to be sure. 
In war relief work, we are rather proud to be able to 
say, ‘““We rushed help up there over night.” We 
rush a train-load of supplies to victims of a disastrous 
fire, flood, cyclone or earthquake. The Red Cross 
people are trained to rush. But under normal condi- 
tions, to rush is to fail, or at least to do badly. And 
the reason people do it is that they do not command 
their time. 

We often say of a person that his job runs him 
instead of his running his job. He is pulled this way 
and then pulled that way by the demands of his day. 
We know much about it, because we have ‘‘been there.” 
Naturally under such conditions a person cannot do 
his best work. It is not the most important thing 
that gets attended to, but the most importunate thing. 

There are several ways in which to avoid being 
rushed, but the most important one is to learn how 
to eliminate the unnecessary. It is not obligatory 
to follow every brass band or drum corps that goes 
parading down the street. It is not important to ac- 
cept every social invitation, or even every request to 
embark in some good cause. One ought not to be- 
come a recluse, one ought not to deprive his loved ones 
of a good time, one ought not to neglect community 
duties, but one cannot do everything, and the quicker 
one learns it, the quicker he will gain command of 
the life situation that confronts him. 

Now there is a trait in human beings entirely un- 
like the tendency to rush, but which is closely related 
to it. It is the habit of procrastinating. One puts 
off, postpones, delays. The habit is like the morphine 
habit. It grows on one. It is pleasant in the be- 
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ginning, but hell in the end. Putting off this, that and 
the other thing results in the deadline being reached 
for all of them at about the same time, and then the 
grand rush begins. Such living and working is slip- 
shod. It ruins many promising careers. It prevents 
some people of great natural ability from reaching 
those heights that we hear about at commencement 
time. Worse than all else, it takes away from a per- 
son that inner satisfaction and peace which can come 
to us, to some degree at least, only when we are the 
master of our fate and the captain of our soul. 

There is a rule full of danger but full of promise 
in this matter of not rushing. It is the rule, “Do it 
now.” It is full of danger because it leads the fool to 
drop something that he ought to finish and to take 
up something else. It is full of promise because it 
leads the wise man to follow the advice of Carl Hilty, 
the Swiss professor. Hilty wrote an essay on “The 
Art of Having Time,” and one of his rules was “‘Do 
it now,” only he put it, “Do not deal with matters 
tentatively or provisionally, but deal decisively when 
they come up.” We all know that there are many 
things that we ought not to deal with when they first 
come up, because we do not know enough about them, 
but it is surprising to discover how many things there 
are that we can settle immediately if we only realize 
that we can. 

Don’t rush. Don’t be rushed. Moving fast is 
notrushing. Thinking quickly is not rushing. Decid- 
ing immediately is not rushing. All three may be 
sovereign remedies against the disease of rushing. 

The times in which we are living are rushing times, 
but the graduates of 1938 do not have to fall victims 
of the times. 

The times in which we are living, with swiftly 
changing situations, new inventions and discoveries, 
are times of opportunity. 

The young graduates fitted to take full advan- 
tage of the opportunities will be those who are the 
masters of self and of time. 

We have a secondly and a thirdly in this un- 
delivered baccalaureate, but they will have to wait 
for next week or next year. 


* * 


MAYOR HAGUE HEADED FOR ALASKA 


T is obvious, is it not, that many people sympa- 
thize with Mayor Hague of Jersey City in his 
war on Communists. The court room in Newark 

was crowded with sympathizers of the Mayor. At 
every opportunity they cheered him. 

We have heard others, who do not attend court 
proceedings but who do attend Universalist churches 
and help shape Universalist policies, express more 
guardedly the view that the Mayor may be a little 
extreme, but that “he is on the right track.” 

Well, the people of the United States may have to 
choose whether they want the kind of government 
that Mayor Hague stands for or a government under 
a Constitution and a Bill of Rights. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that they are choosing 
day by day. And from our standpoint, the pity and 
danger of it is that too often they do not know what 
they are choosing. 

For example, the plain people of Jersey City who 


cheer the Mayor so loudly probably would say that. 
they believe in liberty and democracy, free speech, 
free press, and all the rest of it, but that people who 
are Communists should be deported, or, if native 
born, should be sent to an American Siberia. 

If the proceedings before Justice Clark had suc- 
ceeded in nothing but in drawing this one illustration 
from the Mayor, they would have justified the cost.. 
Mayor Hague would do what the Czars used to do, 
what the Bolsheviki in modern Russia do, what the 
Nazis of Germany do—exile people for their views, or 
put them into concentration camps. Mayor Hague: 
would deprive Communists of free speech and all 
constitutional rights. 

The fact of the matter is that if we should decide: 
to establish a concentration camp in Alaska for people: 
who do not believe in the American form of govern- 
ment, the first person that we should have to send 
would be Mayor Hague. He and his kind are the: 
deadliest enemies of our institutions. ‘This nation 
cannot endure half slave and half free.” If any force: 
can deprive one part of our citizens of rights under 
the Constitution, the same force can be turned against. 
the other part. Once start prosecuting people for 
opinion’s sake and a precedent will be established that. 
will make it possible to prosecute for any opinion. 

Suppose a person does believe in abolishing private: 
property. We who believe in private property can 
vote him down. What are we so afraid of? These 
Communists, few in number, without much money, 
unpopular, must be the ablest people in the land if 
they are the menace the Mayor believes. At least we 
do not believe in destroying our institutions to get rid 
of those who we think want to destroy them. The 
Mayor apparently would burn a barn to get rid of the: 
mice. : 

* * 


THE BURIAL OF A MINISTER 
HERE is something especially solemn and af- 
fecting in the burial of a beloved minister. The 
services that he so often has performed for 
others now must be performed for him. The road 
that he has taken so many times with sorrowing rela- 
tives and friends, now beholds him coming along 
borne with the same anxious and tender care. The 
silent city of the dead where he has carried others, 
now waits to receive him. 

In the church, along the aisles, at the sacred desk, 
in the parish halls and class rooms, innumerable me- 
morials speak of his long years of labor. There are 
his comrades in service. There are gathered the chil- 
dren he has christened, the young folks he has mar- 
ried, the friends who have grown old with him. All 
speak in hushed tones of the things that they es- 
pecially remember, the last time that they saw him, 
the last words they remember hearing him speak. 

In such an hour, only Christian faith can relieve 
the gloom. 

He gave that faith to others. 
shock of his passing? 

Fortunately it has been tested and tried through 
the ages. A good man going strengthens the faith. 
It seems too incredible to believe that he is not go- 
ing on in some higher realm. 


Can it stand the 
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The essence of it all lies in the words read over 
Doctor Tomlinson, and which he read so often in his 
lifetime. 

“For I am persuaded that neither death nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
aes the love of God revealed in Christ Jesus our 

ord.” 


* * 


WOULD HAVE US OPEN OUR COLUMNS 
T is refreshing to receive through the manager of 
the Universalist Publishing House a letter that 
urges us “‘to open our columns to the now for- 
bidden utterances as to the policies of the denomina- 
tional officials and the management of funds.’’ Why, 
bless you, brother, when have our columns ever been 
closed? The sad criticism of our well wishers is that 
we are too open. The fact is that, so far from shutting 
anything out, we have tried to get critics to put things 
down on paper for us, hoping to see a few of our 
official brethren receive some of the “panning” that 
comes our way so often. 

Back of all this lies a deep conviction that all of 
us are open to criticism, and criticism will do us good. 
We are afraid that we cannot do much with “the 
excess of the editor’s personality”? that our brother 
complains about, for what it is, it is, for weal or for 
woe. All we can do is to paraphrase Beecher’s reply 
to the deacons who remonstrated with him about the 
humor in his sermons. “If you only knew, brother, 
the amount that we choke back, you would not com- 
plain about the amount that seeps in.” 

So come on with the criticisms—make them 
vivid, make them strong, but don’t lay yourselves 
open to libel suits, for we should be in the same boat 
for printing the libel. 

And on our part we shall promise to build the 
dam higher against the editor’s personality. We 
doubt if it will do much good, but we shall try. And 
we promise one and all that old Father Time with 
his scythe and whetstone eventually will take a hand 
and end at least this one source of irritation to at 


least this one valued subscriber. 
* * 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE 


N the very nature of the case it is impossible in 
this imperfect world to apportion praise and 
blame fairly. 

In military and naval operations, credit goes to 
the commanding officer for victory and blame for 
defeat, when somebody else ought to have the lion’s 
share of credit or the greater part of the blame. 

In churches, the successful leader of a project 
gets most of the praise, and often deserves it, but there 
are situations without number where somebody else 
did the work. 

Many a private secretary saves the day now and 
then for her chief, many a proof-reader saves the repu- 
tation of a literary light, many a deputy commissioner 
in government is the one who knows what the business 
is really about. 

Newspapers can do something to correct inequali- 
ties, but not much. Journals of all kinds have to deal 
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with what they can lay their hands on. We ourselves 
have written to people time without number that we 
never allot space or refuse to allot space, and that we 
test everything by its interest, news value and signif- 
icance, and with regard to considerations related to 
our ideal of a paper. Of course some men are ad- 
vertised more than others, because we can get hold of 
vital things about them. And so some fine, able 
fellows, impatient of shallow self-advertising, do the 
paper and the cause the wrong of not giving us the 
news about themselves and their churches that we so 
much want. 

Of one thing we are sure so far as our paper is 
concerned. There is no build up for anybody. That 
is, there is no false, distorted or exaggerated picture 
drawn of men or causes week after week to build 
them up in popular esteem. The thing done so often 
in politics to create the impression that mediocrity is 
genius can have no place in decent religious journal- 
ism. 

The phrase, “honor to whom honor is due,” em- 
bodies a noble ideal, and always we should strive to 
realize it, however impossible perfection may be. 

* * 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD, THE GREATEST 
PULPIT ORATOR 
F all the pulpit orators of history, George White- 
field, according to David Lloyd George, was 
the greatest. In the midst of the Wesley cele- 
brations there comes a new life of Whitefield,* con- 
temporary, rival, friend, of the Wesleys. Univer- 
salists are interested too, because the Life of John 
Murray, the Universalist pioneer, is full of references 
to Whitefield. Whitefield and Wesley both had their 
part in making Murray. And there is pathetic in- 
terest in the fact that at six in the morning of Septem- 
ber 30, 1770, when Whitefield breathed his last up 
at Newburyport, Mass., where he had expected to 
preach, Murray was on his knees in the upper room on 
the New Jersey coast finding help to preach his first 
sermon on this continent. 

Why do we not know more about George White- 
field? Would we not be better Universalists and 
better Christians if we did know more of bothWesley 
and Whitefield? 

Doctor Hardy, a Congregational minister, has 
not attempted a “definitive” biography of White- 
field, but a popular treatise, yet it is no shallow sketch. 
In the volume there are 300 pages based on the jour- 
nals and sermons of Whitefield and the Belcher, 
Gladstone biographies, which now are out of print. 
Fourteen full page illustrations and a chronological 
survey of his life “in a glance’ add much to the value 
of this interesting book. 


*George Whitefield, the Matchless Soul Winner. By Ed- 
win Noah Hardy, Ph. D. American Tract Society. Price $1.50. 
* Ok 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Paul S. Leinbach, editor of The Messenger, Phila- 
delphia, led the executive committee of the Federal 
Council in passing strong resolutions against bomb- 
ing civilians in Spain and China, and in favor of stop- 
ping shipments of war materials to Japan and Spain. 
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Commencement at St. Lawrence University 
A Stirring Address by Dr. Harry F. Ward 


HENEVER two or three Laurentians gather 

y \V together they sing the songs of St. Lawrence. 
When two or three hundred St. Lawrence 

alumni assemble they make the welkin ring. This was 
so at Canton, New York, June 11 to 18, when hundreds 
of alumni, students, and faculty members celebrated 
the seventy-sixth commencement of the College and 
the seventy-eighth commencement of the Theological 
School. During the alumni parade on Saturday, 
through the ball game and the alumni supper and at 
the open air ‘‘sing’”’ held in the “Cammie’’ Gaines 
memorial amphitheater, the sons and daughters of 
St. Lawrence sang the praises of their Alma Mater. 

This commencement season was made unusually 
pleasant and significant by the presence of three 
unique personalities, two women and a man. These 
were the Rev. Mary Traffarn Whitney, Weare, N. H., 
of the class of 1872, Miss Mary van Kleeck, Director of 
the Department of Industrial Studies of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, and the Honorable Fiorello La 
Guardia, mayor of New York City. 

At the informal alumni supper Saturday night 
the election of Edwin B. Wilson, 712, to the Board of 
Trustees of the university was announced. Mr. 
Wilson is associate editor of The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
and a member of All Souls Universalist Church of 
Brooklyn. Thornton Williams reported for the 
alumni annual roll call that $6,300 had been given 
by alumni this year. This amount, the largest since 
1931, testifies to the alumni appreciation of the fine 
program now being carried out by the faculty and 
administration. Reunion classes made merry together 
and old alumni expressed their joy in returning to the 
campus. The hit of the evening, however, was the 
Rev. Mary Traffarn Whitney, the eighty-five-year-old 
Universalist-Unitarian minister who left the St. 
Lawrence campus in 1872. Mrs. Whitney, in manner 
both witty and zestful, recalled the St. Lawrence of 
her undergraduate days and paid tribute to the lib- 
eralism of the college. Her mind and personality 
amply verified her closing remarks when she said, 
“T can attest that you learn more easily after seventy 
than at any previous time. Life begins not at any 
particular age, but when you begin to liveit wholly.” 

At the Sunday morning commencement exercises 
of the Theological School three men were graduated 
with the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. They are 
Raymond John Baughan, of Annisquam, Mass., 
LeRoy A. Congdon of Clinton, N. Y., and Raymond 
M. Scott of Attleboro, Mass. All three of these men 
have settlements, Mr. Baughan at Annisquam, Mr. 
Scott at Milford, Ohio, and Mr. Congdon at Gardiner, 
Maine. The commencement speaker was Dr. Harry 
F. Ward, professor of Christian Ethics in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Dr. Ward, speaking on “Religion in 
a World Crisis,” declared that there must be a return to 
the message of the prophets and the spirit of prophetic 
religion if the world is to avoid further international 
war and destruction of democracy. He said in part: 

“T shall endeavor to set up a few guide-posts for 
those going out to be ministers of religion. 


‘A central issue up to modern times has been the 
conflict of religion and science. Now the conflict is 
between religion and history, a basic conflict between 
the ideals, purposes and objectives of religion and the 
course which history is now taking, the actual facts of 
life. 

“There are three main elements in the crisis: 
First, immediate threat of another world war menac- 
ing to a generation erroneously deluded into believing 
the last war to be the war to end all wars. The ag- 
gressions in Manchuria, Ethiopia, Spain and China 
are a cumulative process which will involve all of the 
nations. Look at the extent to which South America 
is already being involved. This time there will be no 
immunity and no escape. If the wars we now face 
are not stopped, we are faced with that which we 
have long been saying will mean the end of civiliza- 
tion. 

‘‘With the menace of war is the threat to the end 
of democracy as a way of life for organized mankind. 
It is not the house of civilization which is likely to fall 
about our heads by the bombs of the fascists, but the 
foundation and basic values of our civilization. ; 

‘A world which has been increasing the economic 
means of life without which cultural aspects cannot be 
maintained, finds itself threatened with increasing 
scarcity. While one part faces scarcity in view of 
preparations for war, another part, with the means of 
abundance, is condemned to increasing poverty to 
large sections of the population. 

“The key to the conquest of the antagonism be- 
tween the secular and the religious is an understanding 
of the relationship between the economic means of life 
and all other aspects. 

“If you want to know why the people of democ- 
racies are returning to the autocracies of the past, you 
must realize that the economic system is no longer 
able to carry the population of the world further; its 
inadequacy is dooming it to increasing scarcity and 
the threat of war. 

“The main concern of this generation of youth is: 
Is it going to be able to get a job, to marry and raise 
a family, and to escape being killed in another fruit- 
less war, very different from dying for some dynamic 
value? Youth will not listen to religion unless it can 
throw some light on these problems. 

“The turn of the road today is deeply akin to the 
world Christ faced, a world faced by the break-up of 
the Roman empire, the end of the whole imperial 
period of human history.” 

Dr. Ward defined and commented upon the in- 
stitutional and prophetic aspects of religion as mani- 
fested through the centuries and today. 

‘Prophetic religion,” he said, “‘concerns the na- 
ture of change, not the manner of change. This is in 
the true sense of the word revolutionary in social 
impact. The institutional aspect of religion is first of 
all conservative because of privilege it must preserve, 
if it is to continue, and the fact that its traditions are 
rooted in the past. Institutional religion, except when 
modified by the prophetic aspect, must always be 
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conservative, and, when‘the times demand, it must be 
reactionary. 

“The position on all current issues which the 
hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church is taking 
illustrates this as the supreme example of institution- 
alized religion, religion organized on a_ political 
pattern, claiming dominance over the whole of 
life. 

“The opposition of the Roman Catholic Church 
hierarchy to proposal after proposal for human prog- 
gress, and opposition to the progress of democracy, 
and open support to those who are trying to destroy 
democracy, is most dangerous. 

“The same forces, lacking the same power, force, 
and menace, exist in Protestantism, but they are 
checked by the prophetic aspect of religion. In the 
Roman Catholic Church the prophetic forces have 
been browbeaten into silence. 

“Tt is no accident that the nearest thing to fascism 
in the United States is in Jersey City, the city with the 
largest Roman Catholic population in the United 
States. In Jersey City Roman Catholicism has not 
been without any prophetic aspect, but reactionary 
political Catholicism, and ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
have ‘cracked down’ on the Roman Catholic prophetic 
voices.” 

Institutional religion which is not yet reactionary, 
must be escapist and defeatist, said the speaker. 

“The two dominant themes among institutional 
Protestant leaders are: church unity on the basis of 
seeking adjustment of forms and ceremonies; and the 
new orthodoxies, as if any orthodoxy could ever be 
new. This is just an example of the misuse of terms 
such as calling fascism ‘national socialism’ and calling 
a reactionary orthodoxy a ‘new orthodoxy.’ ” 

The editorial policy of The Christian Century was 
criticized by Dr. Ward as being “‘pure defeatism.” 

“The function of the prophets was not to make or 
protect an institution, but to raise a voice that spoke 
the verities that are eternal,” he said. ‘‘Christ knew 
the inner necessity of institutional religion to destroy 
the prophets and put wreaths on ceremonial days on 
their tombs, just as we killed the unknown soldier 
and then put a wreath on his tomb. 

“The lot of the prophet, from which he cannot 
escape, nor should he try to escape, is ‘that men shall 
persecute you and revile you and say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for my sake, but rejoice and be 
exceeding glad, for so persecuted they the prophets 
that were before you.’ 

“ ‘Repent ye’ in plain English means ‘Your way of 
life is wrong; change it.’ There lies the error of The 
Christian Century, which would reform a_ basically 
wrong way of life. It is not a matter of changing the 
peop’e in control, as The Christian Century thinks, of 
putting a few bad ones out and bringing a few good 
men in, as if Chamberlain would do any better a job 
in Germany than Hitler is doing! 

“Tt is not a question simply of reforming institu- 
tions. From the day when society moved from the 
tribal period, human living has been organized as a 
struggle for power—first for military power to get 
economic power; then a struggle of economic power 
with military power behind it. The prophets rejected 
it as contrary to the needs of man and to the will of 
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God. We have tolerated it, and have tried in vain to 
get war stopped and to get social justice.” 

Following the conferring of the degrees in course, 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred on behalf of the university by President Laurens 
H. Seelye on Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House. 

At the commencement of the College of Letters 
and Sciences one hundred and twenty young men and 
women were graduated. Of special interest to Uni- 
versalists among these is Courtland K. White, Jr., 
one of two seniors to be graduated swmma cum laude. 
Mr. White is the great grandson of Prof. Henry 
Liotard, the Swiss American liberal who was one of 
the earliest teachers of European languages at St. 
Lawrence. The other swmma cum laude student is 
Paul S. Warner, son of Prof. Verner J. Warner. 

Mayor LaGuardia, addressing the graduating 
class, made a strong plea for an intelligent and ob- 
jective study of history as a prerequisite for good gov- 
ernment. Speaking on college men and women in 
government, Mayor LaGuardia reviewed the machi- 
nations of politics past and present, and urged the 
application of scientific procedures to the problems of 
government. He warned his hearers of the dangers 
to democracy inherent in policies that avoid the solu- 
tion of the economic problems of our time. He ex- 
pressed confidence in democracy and laid the responsi- 
bility for its preservation on the graduating seniors. 
“We are handing a big job to you graduates of 1938. 
By 1958 our troubles will have to be solved. Do what 
you will, you are bound to do a better job than our 
generation.” 

After the undergraduate seniors had become 
graduates, four honorary degrees were awarded. In 
conferring the honorary Doctor of Laws on Mayor 
LaGuardia, President Seelye said in part: “In a day 
which questions lasting values you dramatize for youth 
the truth that character, imagination and research 
are more vital to public service than political ma- 
chinery and prestige.” Arthur Cobb Hardy, profes- 
sor of optics and photography at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science. Miss Mary van Kleeck, 
Director of the Department of Industrial Studies of 
Russell Sage Foundation, was awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws, and William Reuben 
Lasher, principal of the James Madison High School 
in Brooklyn, a graduate of St. Lawrence in 1899, and 
a member and trustee of All Souls Universalist Church, 
was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Peda-~ 
gogy. 
Following the exercises, graduates, friends and 
alumni joined in the senior luncheon. The luncheon 
was presided over by Mr. Owen D. Young, ’94, who 
called on the recipients of honorary degrees for brief 


informal addresses. 
| Dbl a ia 2 


aes 


McSymon: “I saw you were carrying for the professor yes- 
terday, Sandy. How does he play?” 

Sandy: “Eh, mon, yon man’ll never be a gowffer. Div ye ken 
what he says when he foozles a ba’?”’ 

McSymon: ‘“‘No, what does he say?” 

Sandy: “Tut, tut.”—Montreal Star. 


‘ 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CXXVIII. 


The Raccoon Who Adopted Us 


Johannes 


ERHAPS I am counting my chickens before they 
are hatched. Perhaps the raccoon has not 
adopted us. Perhaps he is just after the eggs of 

the phoebe on the front porch or the scraps on the 
compost pile back of the barn, or perhaps he is just 
looking us over to see what manner of homo we are 
who have no dog to annoy him. At any rate here he 
is at the little hill farm, in plain sight every day and 
not much afraid of us. 

It is hard to be universalist in our attitudes 
toward nature and all the wild creatures that she be- 
gets, because they struggle with one another for life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The great horned 
owl takes a chicken once in a while, but, as Dr. Ober- 
holser said recently, “if that farmer only knew it, the 
owl that he shot was worth a hundred dollars a year 
to him.” 

Up to now about all that I knew of raccoons, or 
coons, was that my father had a pet raccoon when he 
was a small boy, and this coon would crawl into bed 
with him on a cold winter night. When I was growing 
up, I saw farmers occasionally wearing what I was 
told were coonskin coats. And farmers’ boys still go 
out nights to capture coons and sell their pelts. But 
in the main the raccoon to me is one of the wild crea- 
tures that still maintain a more or less precarious 
existence in modern times and in settled regions— 
generally out of sight. 

So when we saw a large furry creature start up 
and trot across the gravel road when we drove into 
our dooryard I cried, “Woodchuck,” for the wood- 
chuck always lives near, and sometimes lives under 
our kitchen floor. But it was no woodchuck. We had 
driven past him before we stopped the car, and he 
simply turned and trotted the length of our terrace, 
jumped off into the fern bed and disappeared. He 
went slowly enough for us to see the pointed nose, the 
little ears, and the long bushy tail with rings around 
it. We decided that it must be a raccoon, and thought 
he had disappeared for good, but E’s quick eyes soon 
saw him prowling along the raspberry bushes. So I 
took slices of bread and sprinkled them with sugar, 
got one of the Madame’s favorite molasses cookies, and 
placed them near our large elderberry bush along the 
driveway. In a few minutes the raccoon appeared 
and began his supper. The Madame seized the ice 
cream we were enjoying and said to E, “Hang on to 
your plate or it will go out to the raccoon.” 

To me at first he seemed black, but later I saw 
that his color in the main was dark brown. He faced 
us while eating, and with the bird-glasses I could easily 
see the characteristic black band across his forehead. 
Then I put out chicken bones, apple parings and more 
bread, and all these disappeared in the night. 

The day following, Friday, we did not see him, 
but on Saturday when we came back from Cobleskill, 
E said, “I thought I saw ‘Peter’ (we had already 
named him) behind that mass of rocket.” It was 
muggy and a thunder storm was muttering in the 


west. I dipped some bread in maple syrup and put it 
out by the elderberry bush, and sat down just outside 
the kitchen door. Suddenly a beautiful brown creature 
came walking around the corner of the house, paused 
a moment at my very feet, looked at me and resumed 
his walk along the gravel without haste and dis- 
appeared behind a large barberry bush. The next we 
saw him, he was enjoying bread and molasses beneath 
the protection of the elderberry bush. In fact, his 
supper seemed to be so appetizing that I had to have 
some of the same for my own. 

I shall never forget the color and the exquisite 
markings of the raccoon, or the impression made by 
this wild creature standing so near. The Madame 
said, “The next thing you will have him in the kitchen 
eating cookies on your lap.” Certainly I would if I 
could. Thoreau could have inspired wild creatures 
with that kind of confidence, and Thoreau had the 
patience to try. 

So now it is a fair question whether Peter likes our 
looks or is hanging around until the young phoebes 
hatch out. We prefer to think that he has adopted us, 
although his presence may throw light upon an un- 
solved murder mystery of last year. The little Doric 
columns of our front porch are matched by half 
columns built against the house itself at each end of 
the porch, and on these there is room for a phoebe’s 
nest. The nest last year was destroyed after the 
young were hatched, by some creature that could fly 
or climb up the half column. We blamed the red 
squirrel. Now we are wondering. And we are glad 
that the phoebe this year took the more protected 
place farther in. If Peter was the culprit perhaps we 
can reform him by “high living.” 

Of course we got down ‘“‘The Field Book of North 
American Mammals,” by Anthony. There is a deal 
of education in this world that is inspired by events. 
Peter the raccoon gives a stimulus to learning as well 
as Skinner or Atwood, or the others of our learned 
faculties. Exciting as these erudite men may be when 
roused, it is more exciting to study with Peter. This 
is what the Madame read aloud: “The raccoon has a 
distinctive color pattern, and even if it was not an 
animal with which most people have become familiar, 
through seeing it in zoos, as fur coats or as sketched 
in the press, it could be readily identified from a 
written description. The combination of the following 
characters, robust form, ringed tail, and black mask 
across eyes, is found in no other North American mam- 
mal. Since the vogue in furs has favored the use of 
raccoon fur, the long, loose, gray and black pelage of 
this mammal has become a favorite for coats. It has 
long been a popular beast of the chase, and in some 
sections of the country coon hunting at night is the 
high-water mark of the year’s sport. As a pet, the 
raccoon take a high rank, although it has something 
of a penchant for getting into mischief and cannot be 
trusted too much at large. Raccoons prefer the 
vicinity of streams, lakes or marshes, and make their 
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homes in hollow trees, hollow logs, or less often in the 
rocks or in burrows. They are first-class climbers and 
are not to be found away from trees or brush. <A pe- 
culiarity which shows the fondness of these animals 
for water is the fact that whenever possible they wash 
their food before eating it. A frog dripping from the 
stream where it was caught will be washed before the 
raccoon eats it.’’ 

There was more to the description, of course— 
some things that we knew, many that we did not know. 
There are many sub-species of raccoons in various 
parts of the country, Florida raccoon, Texas raccoon, 
Pacific raccoon, etc. They have a total length of 
thirty inches and weigh from fifteen to forty-nine 
pounds. The color gray predominates in most of the 
species listed, but on the eastern raccoon there are 
brown and black as well as gray in the upper parts. 
As I had started in to feed Peter I was interested to 
learn that the raccoon is practically omnivorous, 
“frogs, fish, shell fish, small mammals, reptiles, in- 
sects, fruit, nuts, corn, etc.,’”’ all being on his diet list. 
The farmers say that he is especially fond of green 
corn. One of the farmers in the Hollow told me that a 
coon could pull a hen through the slats of a coop if he 
could get hold of her. In the north, the mammalogist 
writes, the raccoon hibernates, in the south he does 
not have to. 

Philologists may be interested in the fact that 
the word raccoon is one of the few Indian words in 
the English language—a corruption of the Indian 
name for the animal, ‘“‘arrathkune’”’ or “‘arathcone.”’ 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam, in his “Mammals of the 
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Adirondacks,” writes: ‘Excepting alone the bats and 
flying squirrels, they are the most strictly nocturnal of 
all our mammals, and yet I have several times seen 
them abroad on cloudy days.” 

So our Peter abroad in the daytime evidently is 
one of the exceptions to the rule, and his digression 
from the habits of his kind has given us keen pleasure. 

My brother, who reads the journal of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, told us that the 
museum authorities now say that the Giant Panda, 
so much pictured of late in the daily papers, is related 
to the raccoon and not to the bear, as at first believed. 

He said further with some heat that the average 
farmer would put up with a destructive dog or with a 
cat that steals young chickens, but just let a wild 
creature touch anything belonging to him andim- 
mediately the cry is, get the gun and round up the 
boys to help kill it. He thinks that we are all of us 
too quick to kill the wild creatures that give such 
interest to the countryside. 

In these articles we have commented often upon 
the remark of the scientists that our wild life is van- 
ishing. We thought at first that we should not write 
about Peter lest he be sought for his pelt. Yet, quick 
as farmers are to defend their crops and their poultry— 
and who can blame them?—the farmers that I know 
are just as quick to protect and defend a neighbor’s 
pet. So we believe Peter to be safe. At least if he 
will adopt us and stick around, we doubt if he will 
get into trouble. As with his patron, the lines have 
fallen unto him in pleasant places, and he has a goodly 
heritage. Only he must let our phoebes alone. 


For the Love of Man 


George L. Sokolsky 


Y old friend George Fitch dropped in to dinner 
from China the other day. George Fitch re- 
mained in Nanking after most of the foreigners 

had left that city. They gave him a rope to let him- 
self down over the city wall if things went too badly 
with him. 

And they must have gone pretty badly, for it is 
only a few years since I saw George, yet he is gray 
and his face is lined and there is a nervous twitch 
about his mouth which could only come from his per- 
sonal encounter with the horrors of war. 

George Fitch is an American missionary. His 
father, brother—in fact, all his family—were, and some 
still are, missionaries. And if any one would like 
to think that the Fitches and their kin were in mis- 
sionary work for what is in it for them, let me say now, 
at the very start of this account, that I know for a 
fact that this tribe has spent more money on being 
missionaries than they ever got out of it. Some of 
them were self-supporting missionaries, and some not 
only supported themselves but others besides. 

George was born at Soochow, which is one of the 
most beautiful cities of China. He has devoted all of 
his life to the Chinese people. For many years he has 
been a Y. M. C. A. secretary, and a foreigner in the 
Chinese Y. M. C. A. must be more understanding of 
the Chinese than most Chinese, if his work is to be of 
any use at all. 


I first met George Fitch during May of 1919 in 
Shanghai. I was then working on The Shanghai 
Gazette, which was owned by Sun Yat-sen’s party: 
George and I threw ourselves into the students’ 
movement and the anti-Japanese boycott, and we 
devoted all our time and energy to it. In fact, we 
were so effective in whatever we were assigned to do 
that one day the American Consul General, Mr. 
Sammons, sent for us and read us the riot act. Unless 
we stopped working with the students in this anti- 
Japanese movement, dire things would happen to us. 
We did not stop and no dire things happened. 

Our friendship, starting under such circumstances, 
has continued to this day. We have often been in- 
volved in things together and we have often been on 
opposite sides. But for no man do I have a deeper 
love, for George Fitch, the missionary, is so utterly 
selfless, so completely Christian, that I can only think 
of him as one of the few men I have met anywhere who 
really understand and try to live according to the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

I cannot forego telling this story, which I fear 
will make him blush and which he may even want to 
deny. But George Fitch knows enough Hebrew to read 
the service, and in the days when there was no rabbi 
in Shanghai George would read such rites as a Jew 
needed. As I recall it, he even performed the Hebrew 
marriage ritual to help a young couple over a dif- 
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ficulty. That is the kind of Y. M. C. A. secretary 
George Fitch was in Shanghai. 

Well, he was worried. I took him to see “Golden 
Boy,” but I fear his mind was far from Bronx slang. 
Between the acts he questioned me constantly, and 
after the theater he spoke anxiously about the suffer- 
ing of the Chinese. 

Here, he said, is a school for the blind that has 
been bombed. It makes no difference if you are pro- 
Chinese or pro-Japanese. They are blind people. 
We are teaching them to read. We are turning their 
darkness into light. We must go on with such work 
behind the Japanese lines, behind Chinese lines, in 
neutral zones. It does not matter. War must not 
wipe out the last chance of these people to remove 
themselves from beggary. They must see through 
their fingers. 

And then he told me of universities which have 
been destroyed; schools that are closing; missionary 
institutions that want for funds. Even in the fearful 
days during 1925 and 1927, when Chinese Communists 
were driving Christian missionaries out of China, the 
missionaries labored valiantly to keep the schools open. 
Shall they close now? Shall the lamp of learning be 
snuffed out in China, where it has burned so long and 
so luminously? 

And there is medical work to do. China has 
450,000,000 people, but not more than a few tens of 
thousands of Western-educated doctors. Plagues 
follow wars. Diseases wipe out the innocent during 
war. Armies swiftly carry epidemics from area to area 
in such a country as China. These epidemics spread 
over the world. Do you remember what Spanish in- 
fluenza did during the great war? Will no one help 
the innocent in China? 

I could not help thinking what a fearful debt we 
Americans owe to China. Most of us never think of 
it as a debt; yet it will always stand. Beginning in 
the days of Daniel Webster, running through the his- 
tory of our intercourse with China and reaching its 
brightest moment in the days of John Hay, passing 
through the Kellogg-Briand Pact and the Washington 
Conference and coming down to the quarantine 
speech of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the United States 
has always officially and formally encouraged China to 
believe that we, as a nation, would stand by China 
in any mcment of distress. We have encouraged the 
Chinese to take risks in which our support was a 
factor. And we have never once kept our word. 

When China was being carved up among the 
European powers we were given a concession to build 
a railroad, and it was not long before the Chinese 
discovered that we had sold the contract to the very 
nations China feared most then. When the Japanese 
annexed Korea we were the first to haul down the flag. 
When China tried to get back the former German 
possessions in the Province of Shantung which Japan 
had seized during the war, Woodrow Wilson agreed 
that Japan should keep them, and it so appears in 
the Treaty of Versailles. When Japan went into 
Manchuria Mr. Stimson wrote a lot of notes, but he 
ended with a fatuous policy of moral sanctions which 
was of no aid to China. And now? 

Perhaps if we had not so busily encouraged the 
Chinese to believe that if they hated the Japanese it 


would please us, they would not today find themselves 
in this distressing war. Perhaps they would have 
compromised with the Japanese. For no matter what 
the outcome of the war, this will be true: millions of 
Chinese will have been killed and wounded, Chinese 
towns will have been looted, Chinese women will have 
been raped, Chinese children will grow up parentless, 
homeless, hopeless. 

And we, who fed a world during the World War, 
who went to the rescue of Belgium, who even succored 
Russia after she became Communist, who have done 
so much for Spaniards on both sides; we, who aided 
Japan during the fearful earthquake of 1923, who have 
never been so poor that we had no surplus for the 
needy and suffering—we are silent and miserly today 
when such human misery as the world has never seen 
before cries to us for help. Have we become so cal- 
lous? Are we poor both in money and in soul? Are 
there no generous hearts left among us after these 
few years of depression? 

There are those who are thrilled by a Chinese 
victory. And there are others who are sure the 
Japanese will conquer. And I am equally sure that 
both will suffer. And I am equally sure that both 
need our friendship, but, more than all else, I am sure 
that we cannot continue to ignore the mass sufferings 
of the Chinese. 

I do not say that we should go to war with Japan 
over China. I am against that. And I am against 
forming an alliance with any nations which might, 
even by accident, make us an ally of Soviet Russia. 
But I do say that charity need know no politics and 
that the suffering and destitution of the mass of the 
Chinese—whom even the Japanese must acknowledge 
as Innocent of politics—must open our hearts and our 
purses as well. 

Perhaps we have been so niggardly toward China 
because of our own troubles. Or perhaps we are dis- 
gusted with the abuses attending aid to Spain. But 
we are still the richest and most fortunate of peoples. 
Shall we not aid the most lowly and the most suffering? 

I should like to make this suggestion, based upon 
my long experience in China. No group can serve 
the Chinese people—and I differentiate the people from 
the politicians, the war lords and even the government 
—as well as the American missionary. He has a long 
experience in that country. He is organized for ser- 
vice. He knows no small partisanship. He has never 
been narrow-minded. He makes no distinction be- 
tween Christian and non-Christian. He is every- 
where throughout the country. 

Let us be generous and contribute to such funds 
as American missionaries expend. I notice that all 
sorts of new organizations have come into existence 
to help China, but I distrust most of them. Some of 
them sound to me like political agencies who beg for 
charity and spend for political propaganda and ac- 
tivity. No American should contribute one cent to 
such an organization. They will abuse China as they 
have abused Spain. 

But the Christian missionary, Protestant and 
Catholic, can be trusted to serve the Chinese. 

Why do not Dr. Heiser and Carl Crow and 
George Fitch who are here in the United States bring 
the American missionary organizations together into a 
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vibrant appeal to American”generosity? Why do 
not those who complain so bitterly of Japan’s attitude 
toward China prove their friendship by sincere gener- 
osity rather than by words alone? 

I am sure that if a fund were raised under such 
auspices, the Japanese would not only tolerate the 
blessings of charity behind their lines but would co- 


operate. Mr. Hoover’s experience during the great 
war proved that when charity is pure in spirit and un- 
poisoned by politics, even militarists are moved to 
decency. So it will be with the Japanese. 
Tortured Chinese cry for help? Dare we be deaf? 
Reprinted by permission, from The New York Her- 
ald-Tribune of May 2, 1938. 


The Panacea Par Excellence* 
Morley R. Hartley 


We avow our faith in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and pro- 
gressively to establish the kingdom of God.—The 
Worcester Declaration of Faith. 


AM not much of a believer in panaceas. I once 
worked as a drug apprentice, and one of the 
things that I learned was that medicines that 

are advertised to cure everything usually cure nothing. 

Nor am I a believer in big armies and big navies 
as a panacea for all international ills. I believe in 
reasonable preparedness in a world like this in which 
we still live, and I do not deny that there are times 
when force may be necessary in the interests of hu- 
manity as a whole, provided it is really used with the 
motive of love for humanity as a whole, and not in 
hate or selfishness. But big armies and big navies are 
no panaceas. 

Nor am I much of a believer in political or eco- 
nomic panaceas, such as monarchies, or fascism or 
nazism or communism or capitalism or socialism, or 
any other ism. Even democracy, in itself, that is, as a 
mere form, is no guarantee of a decent state of affairs. 
Someone reminded us that it was the freedom of the 
German democracy established after the World War 
that enabled Hitler to gain power, and then the mo- 
ment he gained power he began to curse and suppress 
democracy, and has continued to do so ever since. 
So both Hitler and the people that love him and his 
ways should at least thank democracy for giving him 
his opportunity to rise to power! 

No! As we gather on this Memorial Sunday we 
find that no suggested political or economic panacea 
has succeeded very well in establishing the kingdom 
of God, that new and better world wherein dwell 
righteousness and justice and universal brotherhood. 
Instead, we find nearly every nation armed or arming 
to the teeth, involving the expenditure of billions upon 
billions of dollars every year for things that nobody 
can eat or wear, things that are of no use except to 
kill and destroy human life, while millions upon mil- 
lions in this world go hungry and uneducated and ill- 
clothed and ill-housed and unhappy. 

But there is one panacea in which I do believe 
with all my heart; it is the panacea of Christian love, 
or good-will, as it is now more commonly called, and 
as it is called in our new statement of faith, which 
_ says: “We avow our faith in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively to establish the kingdom of God.” 

In the first place, it will be well to understand just 
what we mean by Christian love or good-will. We do 


*A sermon preached on Memorial Sunday, May 29, in the 
Galesburg, Illinois, Universalist church. 


not, of course, mean mere well-wishing, mere senti- 
ment, without knowledge and skill and will power. 
All the good-will in the world will not abolish war 
and disease and illiteracy and unhappiness, without: 
the knowledge of how to go about it and the will to do: 
it. By good-will we mean that genuine and profound! 
and persevering care and concern for others that will 
“find a way or make it,’’ that will go out and get the 
necessary knowledge and skill and the means that are 
necessary to accomplish the thing that genuine care 
and concern prompt one to do. 

By good-will we mean what the New Testament 
means by it. In his great love epic, the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians, the Apostle Paul thus 
describes real love: “Love suffereth long and is kind; 
love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up; doth not 
behave itself unseemly; seeketh not its own (that is, 
not just its own but thinks of others); is not provoked; 
rejoiceth not with unrighteousness but rejoiceth with 
the truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things (that is, believes 
the best and hopes for the best).”’ 

A beautiful idea you say, but who ever practiced 
it? Well, the man who wrote that practiced it! Paul 
could have lived an easy, self-indulgent life. He was 
a man of parts. He was well-born and well-educated. 
But he deliberately chose to preach the despised re- 
ligion of Jesus, because he thought he saw in it the 
light and hope of the world. He said on one occasion, 
“T could wish myself accursed for my brethren Israel’s 
sake.’”’ For them he suffered all manner of hardship 
and persecution. He was scourged, he was beaten 
with rods, he was stoned and imprisoned. 

But he suffered thus not only for his own race, he 
became the first Christian missionary and went far 
from home—far for those days and their methods of 
travel—to Asia Minor and Greece and Rome, where, 
tradition says, he was put to death—for what? For 
trying to help his fellowmen! 

And Jesus showed that same beautiful spirit of 
unbounded love and good-will toward all men. And 
we do not hold that Jesus was any angelic being, but a 
man among men, bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh, tempted in all points like as we are. He was 
tempted to turn aside from the path of duty and ser- 
vice and suffering and self-sacrifice, but he-did not. 

And in our own day, Dr. Wilfred Grenfell of 
Labrador, and “Father Jimmy” on the Nova Scotia 
coast, and Dr. Albert Schweitzer in darkest Africa, 
and thousands of others all over the world, are show- 
ing the same spirit of utter good-will and brotherly 
love. Just last week an article appeared in The 
Chicago Daily News, written by one of their best 
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writers in China, from which I quote: “‘Never did the 
foreign missionaries—especially the American mis- 
sionary—stand higher in the estimation of the Chinese 
people and the Chinese government than now... . 
Missionaries have won the hearts of hundreds of 
thousands of Chinese—Christian and non-Christian 
alike—for the courageous way in which they have 
stood at their posts despite bombing raids, artillery 
fire and repeated warnings from their respective em- 
bassies. Events at Nanking, Taiyuan, and other 
conquered cities demonstrated that the civilian death 
toll would have been vastly greater had it not been for 
the presence of missionaries in those cities when the 
Japanese came in. There are scores of authenticated 
cases of men saved from death and women rescued 
from assault through the intervention of missionaries 
.. . . Despite a deluge of telegrams and letters from 
the American embassy urging their withdrawal from 
the country, the majority of the American missionaries 
have chosen to hold fast. By doing so they have en- 
hanced their prestige and influence among the Chinese. 
The missionaries hold that it would be a cowardly 
dereliction of duty to abandon the people to whom 
they have dedicated their lives, at a time when their 
presence is more urgently needed than ever before.”’ 

And the same would be true of missionaries any- 
where under the same circumstances. It would be 
true of our own Universalist missionaries in Japan. 
These people are devoted to the cause of human up- 
lift, whether in China or India or Africa or Japan. 

And this fine spirit of love and good-will is not 
confined to those who go abroad. Indeed, the ma- 
jority of those who go abroad thus could not go if they 
were not supported by thousands back home with the 
same spirit of love and good-will toward all men. 
It is only because we have thousands of Universalists 
at home who have this same big, beautiful, broad out- 
look upon humanity that Mr. and Mrs. Harry Cary 
and Miss Ruth Downing and Miss Martha Stacy and 
others are in Japan today fighting the Japanese war- 
lords by teaching universal brotherhood. 

And thousands of others in many walks of life are 
equally devoted to the cause of human uplift and social 
betterment in the home field. Edward Filene of 
Boston, Mass., who died recently, a big business man, 
went up and down this land, during the so-called 
Hoover depression, establishing credit unions, and in 
other ways worked for the welfare of the whole people. 

In the second place, let us ask, “What would 
happen if that spirit of love and care and concern were 
applied to all of life by all the people?” 

I venture to state that the vast majority of the 
causes of human suffering would disappear, and this 
earth would become a paradise, even a kingdom of 
God on earth! War and poverty and illiteracy and 
intemperance and immorality and fear, and many 
other things that cause great suffering, would have no 
more chance to exist and plague us than the late Billy 
Sunday’s proverbial “snowball in hell!’ Even those 
sufferings caused by acts of nature would be greatly 
diminished, since men would be taught still further 
how to protect themselves against these things. Al- 
ready we have our flood dams, cyclone cellars, and 
other forms of protection. 

This world is immensely rich in resources to meet 


human needs and human problems. A friend of mine, 
and a thoughtful member of this church, said to me 
recently that the longer he lived the more he believed 
that there was a solution for every problem. And that 
solution, as I see it, is the application of the Christian 
spirit of love and good-will to all of life—to home life, 
school life, church life, to business and industry and 
politics, to community and state and national and 
international relationships—and by all the people. 
The individual cannot do it, a few cannot do it, and a 
few million cannot do it. Let me illustrate. 

I am satisfied that we have many men of good- 
will in business and industry today who want to see 
workers have a higher standard of living. They want 
to pay good wages, shorten hours, improve working 
conditions. But because so many others will not do 
likewise, but instead cut wages and cut prices, the 
kindly-disposed man is at a disadvantage which he 
cannot or will not afford. If all would go along there 
would be a new and splendid situation. 

Or again, I am sure that the people of America 
and other democratic countries do not wish to see their 
hard-earned money spent, by the billion, in armaments. 
But because some nations will not abide by the de- 
cisions of the World Court and the League of Nations, 
the democratic nations are at a disadvantage and they 
feel compelled to arm. 

Then, too, I can imagine some of the members of 
this church, and of every other church, saying, ‘““‘We 
are willing to give more time and more money to this 
church so that we can carry on in a larger way and 
do more good, if the other members, also, will do 
their best.’ 

Hence I say we need the application of this prin- 
ciple of love and good-will to all of life by all the 
people—that is, for anything like a full and complete 
solution of our problems and the establishing of the 
kingdom of God. 

In the third place—and I expect that this is the 
point in which you will be most interested, for, doubt- 
less, you have been thinking, ‘‘Yes, that would be fine, 
that is just what we need, but how to get it?’”’—let us 
consider how to get it. 

Well, please note in the first place that, as I have 
indicated, we already have this spirit to some extent, 
indeed, to quite a large extent, in our world. We 
have thousands upon thousands who are pouring out 
their lives in love and service to humanity, who ask 
nothing but the privilege of living and serving. Sec- 
ondly, that spirit is growing. It is my firm belief 
that there is more of the milk of human kindness in 
the world than ever before. True, international and 
some other relations are badly strained. But that, 
too, is at least partly due to the discovery that “a 
man’s a man for a’ that.’’ And in many nations today 
more people are working for the common welfare than 
ever before. Educational and other opportunities are 
spreading. Third—and this is the real key to the 
solution in my judgment—man is a free-will being. 
You and I are free-will beings. We can, if we will, 
make new determinations here this morning that we 
will do more good in the world. We can renounce 
selfish and self-indulgent and self-centered living, and 
dedicate ourselves to the best way of serving humanity 
that we know. And our better lives will touch other 
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lives, and they in turn will influence others, and so on 
until hundreds and thousands, and perhaps millions, 
in the course of time, will be influenced by our de- 
cisions here this morning! 

That is not impractical idealism! That is not 
nonsense! That is horse sense! That is common 
sense! Billions of lives have been influenced by Jesus 
the carpenter and preacher of Nazareth, and he was 
aman. But he was a man dedicated to the cause 
of truth and right and humanity! Billions have been 
influenced by Paul of Tarsus, and he was a man. 
But he was a man dedicated to the cause of truth and 
right and humanity! And we can dedicate ourselves 
to the cause of truth and right and humanity. And all 
over this world are other groups, inside of churches and 
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outside of them, who are dedicating themselves to the 
cause of truth and right and humanity! And this in- 
fluence will spread and spread, and one day—not to- 
day, not tomorrow, not in a hundred years, not in a 
thousand years, perhaps not in a hundred thousand 
years—but one day, the kingdom of love and good- 
will and universal brotherhood will come! 

And in what better way can we, on this Memorial 
Sunday, honor those who have given their lives for 
their country than to dedicate ourselves to the build- 
ing of a world in which young men can live for their 
country and not die for it, can love and not hate, and 
can avow their faith in the power of men of good-will 
and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and pro- 
gressively to establish the kingdom of God? 


My Shrine—Is It Yours? 


Florence W. Simonson 


O you yearn, from some inner depth of your 
spiritual being, for a shrine at which you may 
worship as a Universalist? Do you wish, in 

quiet moments, for some place to which your mind and 
heart may go to become refreshed and rejuvenated? Do 
you hope, at some future time, to find an end to your 
searchings somewhere in your Universalist fold? 

I have found my shrine, my place of refreshment 
and inspiration. It is not always possible for me to 
go with my physical body to my shrine, but so familiar 
have all of its outlines become that I am always able 
to transport my mental and spiritual self to its neigh- 
borhood. Whatever my particular problem, when my 
thoughts turn toward my shrine, I obtain a peace 
of spirit that helps me in its solution. 

Have I yet set you to pondering? Or are you 
thinking that I am a sentimentalist? I hope you are 
curious, because “my shrine” can become yours, also, 
and, if you are a Universalist, should be yours. And, 
as for being a sentimentalist, well, perhaps I am—a 
little, but I am not ashamed of it. 

For as long as I can remember I have been spend- 
ing at least a part of every summer down in New 
Jersey, in a little unpretentious-appearing place 
called Murray Grove. A busy highway skirts its 
grounds, but, as one turns on to the dirt road leading 
toward the buildings of the place, one seems to escape 
the hurry of contemporary life. Spacious fields stretch 
before one, and at their far edge lie a large white hotel, 
a brick church, and, behind a rustic fence, amid ancient 
grave markers, a tiny white chapel. These buildings 
stand amidst a grove of tall old trees. 

Some of my “seven stages of man’ have been 
passed at Murray Grove. Although I am not very old, 
I feel as if I have come into a great part of my maturity 
there. Of all the places I have visited, it is there, at 
Murray Grove, that I find “my shrine.” No great 
joy or great sorrow of my life is connected with this 
place. I was not converted to Universalism on its 
grounds, nor have I had any unusual, mystical re- 
ligious experience in its environs. Nevertheless it is, 
to me, a shrine. Its spacious open fields typify the 
tolerance of my faith, the tall, stately trees its as- 
piration, the rambling, homey hotel its peacefulness, 
and the little old chapel its noble link with the past, 


an all-powerful reminder of my debt to a pioneer of 
braver, sterner stuff than I. 

It is not necessary to tell Murray Grove’s story 
to any Universalist who knows his church’s history, 
though it bears oft repeating. For who can hear the 
tale of Murray and Potter, who can see the Chamber 
of Prayer, who can view the historic old high pulpit 
in the little white chapel, without a resurgence within 
him of the power of our faith? As I am writing these 
words I am thinking of Murray Grove’s future; I am 
wondering in whose hands that future lies. 

For as many years as I have been going there, 
the stranger within the “gates” has been greeted 
cordially and given whatever information he requests 
and a good deal of local history he scarce anticipates. 
If he so desires, and will put up with the lack of private 
bath and radio, and conform to the house rules, he can 
stay the night or more. On busy, “full-up’” week-ends 
he is courteously turned away. This is all merely a 
part of the usual policy of a conservative hotel. Those 
who come in genuine interest are welcomed, but the 
casual passer-by is not sought out and lured in with 
large signs proclaiming rates and facilities. 

Is it in the hands of these “strangers” that Murray 
Grove must seek out her future? My answer is “no.” 
Murray Grove needs, not the support of the stranger 
primarily, but the support of the friend, the Univer- 
salist, the men and women who come seeking relax- 
ation, recreation and rest and, more than that, spiritual 
refreshment and rejuvenation. To paraphrase the 
words of the great Emancipator, Lincoln—‘‘We can- 


* not dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hal- 


low, this ground. Those brave men, long dead, who 
struggled here have consecrated it far above our poor 
power to add or detract. It is for us, the living, to be 
here dedicated to the unfinished task’’—the unfinished 
task of keeping our faith alive and vital and of honor- 
ing, as with an undying flame, those men who gave it, 
in part, to us. 

Murray Grove is the shrine of my spiritual self. 
I hope it may remain unspoiled by the careless tread 
of the tourist’s foot, untainted by commercialism, with 
its gates always ajar and inviting the searchers after 
a Universalist shrine. Are you a sentimentalist enough 
to make it your shrine as well as it is mine? 
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After College—the World” 


Lee S. McCollester 


Jesus said to his disciples: If ye have faith as a 
grain of mustard, you can say to that mountain, be ye 
moved to yonder place, and it shall remove; and nothing 
shall be impossible to you. Matt. 17:20. 


PRIMARY duty of the college is to train stu- 
dents so that they shall enter the world unafraid 
and with constructive purposes and _ skills. 

For two main objects the college should particularly 
equip them: one, to become self-supporting, and the 
other, to shape their ideals and programs so as to gain 
for themselves the highest values—no matter what 
and where their work—and to contribute to society 
something wholesome and constructive. 

It is of the second phase that I shall speak today, 
and my object is to suggest some of the major con- 
tributions that the college, directly or indirectly, has 
given its students toward a fuller expression of self and 
a better co-operation with the world beyond college. 

Colleges are comparatively new inventions. World 
education is as old as mankind. Colleges provide 
many courses and disciplines in many skills; the world 
has limitless courses and tests all by practical experi- 
ence. World progress never moves in a straight line 
nor on an even grade; it rises and falls, swings to the 
right and to the left, but the resultant is gain of some 
kind and degree. The individual career has similar 
irregularities. Man does good and he does evil; he 
suffers and he enjoys, but the average man who has 
held himself with something of sanity through forty 
or sixty years has been glad he was born, grew up, 
became acquainted with the universe, kept his body 
healthy, disciplined his mind to some task, loved some- 
one, had children, and became a personality. 

Further, in these two training schools—the col- 
lege and the world—success in one does not assure 
equal success in the other. He who, in college, under 
constant supervision and prodding, may rate a “‘B,”’ 
may, when thrown upon his own initiative in the 
world, gain only an “L,”’ and he who in college merely 
met the “C’”’ requirement, may in the world—in the 
freedom of pursuing his own aptitudes—rise to a ““B”’ 
or even an “‘A plus” and be proclaimed a genius. 

Again, since colleges came into being their re- 
lations to the world, and the world’s relations to them, 
have been debated and debatable subjects. This is 
especially so today. All fields of human endeavor, 
such as industry, government, education, good health, 
human relations and religion, are in a confusion of 
radical readjustments. The major drift is that from 
a control by dictatorships to that of control by de- 
mocracies. Dictatorship is dying slowly, it is true, 
and true democracy is not yet arrived. It is on its 
way. Many old methods are being scrapped, like the 
great Leviathan, not because originally they were 
bad, but because conditions which called them into 
being no longer exist. Even when the new and better 
in ideals is emerging, its exercise is hampered by the 
still strong grip of past usages. Dictatorship is not 
alone a force in government; it has been practiced in 
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every field. Labor and Capital are still competing for 
dictatorial control; even the institutions of education 
fix the units and bounds of what makes a truly edu- 
cated man; the Church still dogmatically speaks for 
God and dictates to the wise and foolish definite forms 
and creeds in which alone rests salvation. Tracing the 
development of educational programs from Babylon, 
Thebes, Athens, Bologna, Oxford, to Harvard, we 
have a long line of dictators of education. It is said 
that Harvard was created to provide New England 
with an educated ministry, and the history of New 
England shows it was a pretty dogmatic, dictatorial 
type of ministry at the outset. It took later ration- 
alists, Theodore Parker, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, to 
start both education and religion on their first radical 
readjustments. And later on President Eliot, by his 
wide elective system, suggested that the college should 
ask the world what kind of education it needs in its 
existing problems. 

One of the radical readjustments going on in all 
fields today is that from the dictatorial system to that 
of the co-operative system. In all enterprises are two 
parties: the one who directs and the one directed, the 
one who educates and the one who is educated, the 
college and the world. Thus far, education often, 
speaking from its office or study, has told the world 
how it must be educated. Education is now beginning 
to ask the world “Who are you?” and “What are your 
educational needs?” and ‘‘How can the college fit men 
for the changing problems of the world?” 

In all ages colleges and education in general, with 
all their limitations, have been the true servants of 
mankind. Their methods and objectives have changed 
with the changing world. They are today suiting 
themselves to the changing world, and in taking as 
my theme “After College—the World’ I had the 
purpose of suggesting to you who are graduating 
what you should think upon as the chief results of your 
residence at college. The chief benefits are not in your 
specific skills, but in certain general disciplines, 
philosophies, convictions, faiths, which are to give 
general direction to your living in the world, no matter 
what the specific tasks that absorb your body or 
brain. 

These contributions of the college as I see them 
are general rather than specific, and run into one 
another. I would name them thus: 1. A sense of the 
vastness of the fields of learning. 2. A perception of 
the relation of the transient and permanent to prog- 
ress. 3. A sense of personal selfhood. 4. A genuine 
realization of the relations of the individual and the 
masses. 5. The relation of faith to progress, material 
and spiritual. 

I 

I name first: the sense of the vastness of the fields 
of knowledge. 

No one completely masters any single field of 
knowledge, but in college one may get such an ac- 
quaintance with many fields that he may summon 
their help to aid him in a field he had not thought, 
while in college, that he should ever attempt. 
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At a recent dinner of eight Tufts men who had 
been out of college for fifteen years and over, six said 
they were now in fields for which they had not specif- 
ically trained, and that their new activities or busi- 
ness changes had led them to the present fields which 
they were finding satisfactory in an unexpected and 
challenging way. 

Any student who completes with any degree of 
faithfulness a liberal arts course has had some contacts 
with some phases of physics, philosophy, chemistry, 
biology, mathematics, psychology, languages, sociol- 
ogy, literature, laboratory techniques, history, elec- 
tricity, physical education, etc. Perhaps one soon 
forgets details and never uses certain courses, but 
something of all of them has gotten into his thinking 
and general system. It has done him good, even if it 
is only as suggested by the remark of the washer- 
woman to the parson. The parson met her on a Monday 
morning and she exclaimed, ‘“‘Oh, parson, that was a 
great sermon of yours yesterday.” ‘‘Well,’”’ said the 
parson, “‘tell me what it was about.”’ “I don’t exactly 
know,” replied the woman. ‘Well, what was the 
text?” said the parson. “I do not remember that.’ 
“Well, tell me what it was you liked,” persisted the 
parson. “I cannot say now, but it was a great ser- 
mon.” “Well, if you do not know what it was about, 
nor what the text was, nor what you specially liked, 
how can you praise the sermon?” “See here, par- 
son, when I wash my man’s linen I use water, and 
soap, and bluing, but when I have boiled and rinsed 
and dried the linen, none of these have remained in 
the cloth, but the cloth is better because of them all.”’ 

So a residence in college gives even to the careless 
a speaking acquaintance with a knowledge that is not 
supplied to the average non-college person, and there 
ought to seep into his consciousness a sense of the vast- 
ness of the fields of knowledge, a resolution to use all 
life for understanding the greatness and glory of the 
world. 

Often even college people speak lightly of college 
because it has not helped them directly to jobs—as if 
that was its chief object. It should do this, and it 
always helps, but its great purpose is to orient one in 
the world of history, of life, of ideals, and of human 
passions, and to create a love for knowledge and a 
sense that everything may be used for one’s life en- 
richment and usefulness. 


II 


I name next a trained perception of basic values— 
particularly of the permanent and transient values; 
of a power to determine from history and life the di- 
rection of the real currents of civilization. Often in 
years past I have stood by the broad Detroit River 
when the wind was blowing hard, and, judging the 
surface, the river seemed to be flowing north, and 
boats on the river were being carried north; but un- 
derneath was the three-mile current bearing the 
waters of the northern lakes to Lake Erie and on to 
the sea. Life is so full of such contradictory move- 
ments that happy and constructive is the man who 
ean discern the direction of the real current, no mat- 
ter the wind blown waves of the surface. Happy, too, 
the man who understands the value and laws of per- 
spectives in his judgments of progress. If one looks 
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only on one generation or just a single half century, 
civilization often seems to be moving backward toward 
greed, cruelty, and war. The only fair way to measure 
progress is to compare fifty, one hundred, five hun- 
dred, two thousand, year periods. I should like to 
introduce here two intimate illustrations that have a 
bearing on these aspects of life: 

(a) I am an alumnus of Tufts along with you. 
There are great differences in both the college and 
the world between the day of my graduation, ’81, and 
yours tomorrow. When I graduated, Tufts had a 
total of seventy-five students, and all could sit in the 
small transept at eight o’clock chapel. Today there 
are over 2,200, and many new departments. Then the 
college had four buildings; today it has forty. In my 
class were sixteen; tomorrow over 400 will graduate. 
I studied by the light of a kerosene student lamp; 
you touch a button and the room is flooded with light. 
I attended to my own coal stove; you rely on an auto- 
matic thermostat. I traveled on foot or by horseback 
or steam train, and, if I went abroad, on a twelve-day 
boat called fast; you travel by autos and streamlined, 
air-conditioned cars, airplanes, and four-day Queen 
Marys. Our courses were few and our laboratories 
small; you have research laboratories in every field 
from chemistry to psychoanalysis. On the surface it 
would seem education had changed. New and more 
subjects, finer equipment, wider views of history and 
science. Yet education basically is still the same. 
It is the earnest effort of teachers to instruct and of 
students to gain knowledge and discipline best for 
the times in which they live. 

Again (6b) my maternal ancestral home was in 
Vermont, back from the great river, the Connecticut, 
on a seldom-traveled cross-road, with four gates to 
open. My first memory of this place is of a visit to 
my great grandmother. She had ceased active work 
and spent her days sitting by the front window, her 
lace cap on her thin gray hair. I was shown to her as 
her first great grandchild. I can sense the feeling of 
her soft cool cheek on my heated forehead and can 
hear her quick comment (of course, repeated to me 
aften), “‘So this is Sophia’s first boy. He seems a 
likely lad—worth raising, I guess.’’ Standing here 
today, I look down the line to my grandchildren. 
They are modern; they do not live in a house on a 
cross-road where nobody goes by, as did their great- 
great-great-grandmother, but in a house beside a 
motor highway where everybody from gangster to saint 
goes by at a speed dangerous to him who rides and 
him who walks. From my great grandmother to my 
grandchildren are six generations—one hundred and 
fifty years—and the changes in things and attitudes 
between the first and last periods are as of centuries: 
from a life of simple things and ways, to a life of com- 
plex relations and habits. Yet the changes we note 
here are those on the surface of life, not of the deep, 
steady, ever-flowing current. The basic facts and true 
values are the same today as those one hundred and 
fifty years ago. The virtues of the house at the cross- 
roads and those of the Post Road are still trust, neigh- 
borliness, willingness to sacrifice for others, mutual 
responsibility, and love. The simple homes of yester- 
day were happy homes in which to live; the modern 
homes of today, with all their different gadgets, may 
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still be happy homes. There were boys and girls worth 
bringing up then, and there are boys and girls today 
who will meet finely the challenges of the modern day. 


Ill 


I name another: viz: a sense of personal selfhood. 
By this I mean that four years at college ought to have 
given one some understanding of himself: that he is 
himself and not somebody else; that he is not the an- 
gel his mother thought him, not the dunce his fellows 
thought him, but that he is a being wholly unknown 
to himself. Of two factors should he grow more and 
more conscious—namely, of the universe and the 
soul of man. There is always a universe opening to 
the endeavors of adventurous souls; and in every soul 
is always a power to advance into untrodden paths. 
We are driven on: the pull, push, or urge, whatever it 
is, never slackens. Its source and its ultimate end are 
in mystery. Mana boy; man a youth; man a mature 
self: the speed of life is swift, and the meaning of life 
comes slowly. I am I, and you are you. Weare per- 
sonalities. I cannot merge myself in you, nor you in 
me, try hard as we may, love one another as much 
as we may. We have solitudes of self all our own— 
appalling solitudes—when we cannot get out of self: 
where we cannot throw self away. It simply is! If 
we pause we wonder if we are separated units of per- 
sonality that are eternal. Four years at college ought 
to have set one studying oneself, to developing one’s 
own courage to be oneself, to setting one free from 
hampering traditions of town, of family, of politics; 
and given one courage to dare to live one’s own life, 
to try to be what one feels in one’s own self one was 
made to be. When Iam on the hills of New Hampshire 
I often think of Professor Dolbear. He was an orphan, 
a bound-out boy, bred in a small New Hampshire 
village; he went to the village school, where he lis- 
tened to an unusual teacher telling the older pupils all 
that he knew about the stars and the rocks and the 
forces of nature. This teacher did not know much— 
science was just beginning. That nobody’s boy, cal- 
louses on his feet and bruises on his shins, on his way 
home from school climbed stone walls and picked out 
mica and quartz, and when driving in the cows at 
night he looked in the heavens and located Orion 
and the North Star. For him there were just three 
things—Amos Dolbear, the universe, a freedom to 
hold converse with the universe—and before he died 
Amos Dolbear had talked and walked in the mys- 
terious ways with the universe, and she had trusted 
him with facts and the operations of forces not given 
to many men. 

IV 


I name next a clear understanding of the law of 
co-operation between the individual and the masses. 
There has always been some sort of co-operation. 
Once it was of the savage sort, of the lion and the 
lamb type. The lion and the lamb might lie down 
together, but the lamb would be inside the lion. Or it 
might be of the king and the subject sort, the Nero and 
Christian sort—the Christian in inflammable wrap- 
pings chained on a high place and set on fire to light 
the king’s sports in the Roman arena; or it might be 
capital and labor co-operation of the sort where labor 
bears all the burden and capital takes all the profit. 


In the world today as always there are three levels of 
men—at the top, the few, the leaders; in the middle, 
the great masses capable of being led; at the bottom, 
the unemployables and the morons, to be taken care 
of. There is great need today, as many educators 
are claiming, that the highest levels of capacity and 
capability and moral stability among the youth should 
be given first attention in their education and training 
by the state and in the colleges. There is a sane reason 
for this. It is that the masses are growing larger and 
larger, confusions are growing doubly complex, and 
the way out for all rests on a training for leadership 
of the most capable and the best poised in the world. 
Mediocrity is not equal to the demands of the modern 
world. A writer recently said: “The history of the 
United States has much in it as a democracy to prove 
that the self-restraint, the good sense, and the good- 
will of the average man will follow a leadership that is 
itself sincere in working for the common good.” The 
great mass of mankind is well-intentioned but it does 
not initiate, it only follows. It can be led to competi- 
tion or to co-operation, to war or to peace, depending 
on the type and strength of its leader. A leadership 
of intelligence and skill, balanced by ethical mastery, 
never was so much needed in the world as now. 
When Jennie Lee, the young Labor leader in the 
House of Commons, and herself a college graduate of 
Edinburgh University, sat here in this chapel a year ago 
looking on the students gathering to hear her speak, 
she said to me: ‘‘Why cannot these fine boys and girls 
take an active part in American politics? When I 
have suggested it to other American youth they have 
replied that they do not like their associates in poli- 
tics. If that is so, then why do they not clean up 
politics and make of it a profession where the incum- 
bent honors his work and the community honors the 
man? Who is going to clean the political field if not 
men and women with college education who know how 
things ought to be?” In this co-operation between 
the leaders and the led, are the Tolstoy and Hale 
methods. Tolstoy looked on the peasants of his day, 
pitied them, and said, “I will go down and work and 
live as they do, and thus give evidence of my interest.” 
Edward Everett Hale said, “‘I am sorry for you whose 
life is full of ignorance and poverty; let me help you up 
on to my level, and then teach you the best and how 
to use it.” 
V 


The last and most basic word I name is faith. 
Not the weak thing called faith by many theologians, 
but the universal faith that is as native to a man’s 
soul as his breath is to his lungs. The human soul 
has a native power that perceives what may be, even 
when it is far off, and which joyously dares danger and 
death in its struggle to gain it. I am a believer that 
what we call man’s intuition is part of man’s original 
equipment. It is not merely a name of modern con- 
struction, but a capacity of man’s self from the be- 
ginning. Man feels the pull to the as yet unattained 
just as the compass feels the pull to the north. Faith 
is the perception of that which ought to be, of that 
which may be, and of that which shall be if man so 
wills. 

One day the disciples of Jesus complained that 
they could not do what he had done, and asked wherein 
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lay their failure. His reply was an extreme figure, 
but it held a basic principle. He said: “If you have 
faith as a grain of mustard, you may say to that moun- 
tain, ‘be ye moved to yonder place,’ and it shall be 
removed; to faith, everything is possible.” Last 
July I took the motor road from Airolo over the St. 
Gotthard Pass to Lake Lucerne. I do not know a 
more glorious view than from Fleulen on Lake Lucerne 
looking toward the range of the Alps. Here was a 
test of faith. Could I with faith of any size remove 
that obstruction between Switzerland and Italy? It 
has been done—many times done! Once a daring 
peasant stood where I stood and said: “I can climb 
that mountain and find out what is beyond.” By 
faith and hard work, after accidents and weariness, 
he reached the summit and ran down the other slope 
and found the orange blossoms of Italy, Later on, a 
youthful warrior, full of ambition and courage, looked 
on those fortifications of God that held him back from 
the plains of Lombardy and said: “I will make it 
possible for my army to scale those summits and 
conquer Italy.”” Last summer, riding over that mod- 
ern road, I saw the ruins of the bridges and roadways 
over which his army dragged itscannon. As I stood by 
the lake I heard another voice, not of an engineer, 
which said: ‘‘I can remove that mountain so that trains 
may roll from the English Channel to the Eternal 
City of Rome.” It took money, lives, new inven- 
tions, and nine years of experimentation, but it was 
done. Our faith in the laws and forces of nature has 
rested on mastery of matter. 

Faith is also basic to the achievements of men’s 
minds, the things of the mental world. As a child I 
was taught to sing at the evening hours, “Twinkle, 
twinkle, little star, how I wonder what you are, up 
above the earth so high,’ and the most that I in my 
ignorance could say was ‘‘Keep on twinkling.” But 
elsewhere a man looking at the same sky said, “I be- 
lieve I can use the facts of science and the methods of 
research and find out just what you are, and how far 


j 

away.” Of everything man has said this, and that is 
why our knowledge today is such a wondrous fact. 
Behind the telephone, the engine, the laboratory, the 
hospital, the radio, the airplane, behind everything 
that men’s hands and brains have done, has been a 
faith which has led men on and on to our present 
marvelous physical and mental attainments. 

Do we stop here? Have we exhausted faith? 
Does faith go no farther than masteries of the physical 
and intellectual? Must we forever stand ignorant and 
ineffective in the field of morals and religion? Be- 
yond us are the lands of our soul’s desires—power, 
good will, justice, health, cleanness of heart. Between 
us and their fulfillment rise mountains of war, of unfair 
dealings, of national selfishness, of international in- 
sincerities, and of racial prejudices. Faith will remove 
those mountains, but not faith in treaties that turn to 
scraps of paper, not in dictators, not in ammunition, 
not in trade compacts, in armies and navies and war, 
but in a working and genuine faith in honor, mercy, 
justice, co-operation, universal fair dealing, and the 
adjustment of differences by open and fair conferences 
upon all matters involved. The development of this 
type of faith depends on two of the world’s chief 
forees—education and religion. The most creative 
and the most needed force a college graduate can 
carry from college into the world is faith in the com- 
mon virtues of honor, justice, good will, and human 
co-operation. Our world is not on the way to total 
destruction—though some would frighten us into think- 
ing so. But we and our world will suffer more of 
unrest and distress unless we increase our faith and 
practice in the common virtues. The salvation of the 
world is not going to start with China, Japan, Ger- 
many or Italy, but it is going to start in our own 
homes, church, colleges, and community. Our first 
business is not to save Germany or Japan, but our 
own ward, town, state, school and college. If we 
first attend to the business that is nearest at hand the 
millennium of the world will have begun. 


A Clergyman’s Deposition ‘ 


J. J. Cogan 


NASHAMEDLY, this paper is all about J. J. C. 

It is intended solely for the cognoscenti. If 

it is received with a sigh, a shrug, a smile, it 

will be reward enough. In part, J. J. C. is a scientist, 

philosopher, poet. In part, he is an epistemological 

skeptic, a materialistic positivist, a Platonic idealist. 

One of these parts is the excursive self, the other part 
is the reflective self. 

The excursive part has commerce with the world. 

It frets of marriage, food, war, politics, churchman- 

ship, ruthless analyses. It keeps boring into medioc- 

rity. The newspaper, a radio and the Ford car tanta- 

lize this part of J. J. C. The movies make him erotic. 

Bankers, salesmen and boozers create nightmares 

for him. Despair, fanaticism and lunacy are all about 

this section of J. J. C. It is pierced by the red-hot 

pitchforks of unreason and greed. The world pontif- 


_ *Read before the Ministers’ Association of Peabody, Mass., 
May 17. 


icates over J. J. C.’s excursive self. The world is like 
the rector in Carroll’s play, “Shadow and Substance.” 
It is regally self-possessed, silencing opponents with a 
gesture and dismissing the human race with an epi- 
gram. This self meets brass, bluff, bluster, bitterness. 
It brings debts and daily shavings and Sunday ser- 
mons for folk who take the path of least resistance, 
like Margot Asquith’s tramp. 

Alas, this self dwells in a realm whose economic 
substance brings luxury and wealth to the few, out- 
rage, poverty and misery to the many. Any serious 
attempt to mitigate the inequality is met by repres- 
sion. J.J. C.’s loaned-out self suffers from the rough, 
slatternly bustle of the world. Its stream of disa- 
greeable, silly questions, its disorder, organized op- 
position, lower J. J. C.’s dignity. J. J. C. agrees with 
AE, who wrote: “I have met the one hundred percent 
Trish, the one hundred percent English, the one hun- 
dred percent American, and I have always wondered 
why these perfect embodiments of their nations were 
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the most perfectly intolerable people, at least from the 
artist’s and poet’s point of view.” J. J. C. agrees 
with AE. 

In the excursive province of J. J. C. there is ag- 
gressiveness, sadism, romantic experiment. It is the 
realm of people without purpose which is piffle. It is 
the field of mistakes which have become monstrous 
through the usual self-indulgence and calculation. 
Herein, J. J. C. has to meet the popular approval of 
the ambitious self-seeker and social climber. It is the 
land of compulsions wherein the poor are avenging 
themselves upon the rich, the penniless upon the 
poor, the criminal upon the penniless, and the wolves 
upon the criminal. Wherein reforms meet sullen, 
underground resistance in the rank and file, and the 
pugnacities of the arena, and the self-proclaimed im- 
portance of the current vogue. J. J. C. cannot un- 
derestimate the embarrassment he endures in his 
outland self from the vulgarities of the world, the 
flesh and the devil which drive some to frenzy and 
others to extinction. J. J.C. in part is at the mercy of 
demagogues and a peculiar, elemental obstinacy in 
the human heart which keeps it sour. In this realm 
is the man of power who is so lightly equipped with 
wisdom. Knows little or nothing of the wisdom of 
the ages. But he wields influence over J. J. C., at 
least over J. J. C.’s existence in his time-space con- 
tinuum. Crisis follows crisis with alarming rapidity 
and unexpectedness. J. J. C. is forced to accept un- 
critically popular delusions of reconstruction. 

As J. J. C. writes, February 22, England is in 
turmoil over Eden’s resignation. Hitler has thrown 
the Jews of Austria into panic. The United States is 
rearming the seas. Japan is confusing the Confu- 
cianists. Spain is committing suicide. It is a feverish 
world, my lads, to J. J.C. On Washington’s Birthday, 
J. J. C. is entangled in alliances that wring his withers 
when what he wants is a sense of serenity, a rousing 
feeling of power and importance and ready-made solu- 
tions of problems. He does not relish the tragic dis- 
appointments of facile hopes acquired from his an- 
cestors. He thinks it will take another ten thousand 
years for people to get over their foolishness and 
the worse foolishness of their leaders, political, re- 
ligious, military, philosophical. It becomes harder 
for him to put up with a score of unpleasant, even 
humbling, situations in order to be master of some- 
thing very big at the end of a blue moon. The awk- 
ward incidents of the hour swamp the long swing of 
events. This time-space continuum is less logical 
than J. J. C. It cuts its own paths, picks its own 
tools, eludes formulas, is perverse, eccentric, whimsi- 
cal. History does not creep. It leaps. The French 
Revolution was bloody. Dorothy Thompson, Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson and Father Coughlin tell J. J. C. 
that Utopia is not around the corner. 

It seems to J. J. C. that a certain legend in India 
is being worked out. A bird, in the legend, with a silk 
thread in its beak, once every one hundred years trails 
the thread of silk across the top of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains. When the mountains are worn down then men 
will begin truly to live. Pollyanna rubbish! Shoddy 
cannot aid J. J.C. Ben Jonson hit it off well—‘‘What 
a deal of cold business doth a man misspend the 
richer part of his life in! In scattering compliments, 


tendering visits, gathering news, following feasts and 
plays!” 

Is there any help for J. J. C.? What must he do 
to be saved? Shall. he have recourse to the Roman 
Catholic version, a false version which renders only a 
portion of Aristotle? Shall he look to an emotional 
Protestantism, a mythical haze called fundamentalism? 
These two are nostalgic yearnings for mother’s apron- 
strings. They are foreign to maturity. The Buchman 
Group Movement falls by the same indictment. 
J. J.C. distrusts them as being premature, factitious 
and inadequate as concepts of life and death. They 
teach that people who are let down by gin can lift 
themselves by their bootstraps. They lack sufficient 
character and fastidiousness to maintain the practice 
of ethics without supernatural props. 

What must J. J. C. do to be saved? Shall he 
separate himself from contemporary existence which 
so bores him? Shall he go class-conscious and divide 
himself from people and government? Shall he deny 
the gradual nature of historical development? Shall 
he admit relativity and turn it into an absolute? 
Shall he avoid the extreme called asceticism, contempt 
for worldly goods and commercial virtues? 

This brings up the other part of J. J. C., the re- 
flective self in distinction from his excursive self. 
This is the part that has docketed and ticketed the 
foregoing sentences describing the boiling realm of 
duration. J. J. C. is now a mature man, civilized, 
actuated by the faith in the disinterested mind, which 
is illuminated by the discursive reason. Free from 
party, sect, sex, to operate over the whole range of 
human existence and circumstance, never sinking into 
easily excited satisfactions of barbarism and childish- 
ness, he is subjected to the total push of the cosmos. 
He has developed his true self from the more rudimen- 
tary consciousness to greater unlikeness from the 
common types of mind. He has learned to paddle 
his own canoe, not rely on the herd mind. He is not 
satisfied with rigid formulations. He is contented 
only with great scholarly minds, teachers of breadth 
and vision, masters of subject matter in the cultural 
fields, men who have backgrounds, so necessary, and 
so lacking in the United States. The reflective self 
enjoys the serenity of an integrated mind. It relishes 
the maieutic art of Socrates, a kindly wisdom, throned 
over debate, comprehending and forgiving all. This 
mind spoke in Jesus, ‘‘Be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world.” 


This is the voice that in the end shall sing 
In cities of horizons wide as spring. 


This self of J. J. C. is fronted toward reality. 
The metaphysics of faith, the social consciousness of 
the modern day, intuitive insight and natural under- 
standing, all enter into his dialectic. He can go gladly 
to meet new issues, fresh tides of thought. He can 
accept readily the reasonableness of usages which 
differ materially from his own. He can take in the 
trivial happenings of every day which seem to give 
headaches to so many. He is not mentally isolated, 
hurt by the unfamiliar. From Pericles’ Greece, 
Cicero’s Rome, from the incorporation of these into 
Christianity by the church fathers, from all that art- 
ists have added from the Renaissance, he has won 
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distinction that has no fear, embarrassment, hostility. 
Entrenched selfishness and the folly of the masses are 
as amusing as Mickey Mouse and Charlie McCarthy. 
St. Paul, after being beaten with thongs and rods, 
stoned, imprisoned, could write the irenic chapter on 
charity. Marshal Haig, after being thrown into re- 
treat five times by the Germans, could persist the 
sixth time, win, and go back unperturbed to his 
English garden of flowers. Well, thinkest this is lost 
on J. J. C.? Let the heathen rage and yammer. 
J. J. C. has a dialectic that beautifully resolves itself 
into a synthesis which is olympian in height. 


“The soul who dines of secret bread 
In drought and famine still is fed. 
No matter what the leaven be, 

It quenches hunger, utterly. 


“The soul who travels in secret shoes, 
May visit any land he choose. 
Eternally sustained and shod 
He treads the universe, a god!” 


Today the world is hysterical, pathological. 
Who can minister it peace if not ministers who build 
upon a rock? Who stand outside and apart from it! 
Who are hopeful observers of its maladies! Who can 
put first things first! Gangster-godisms are rife. And 
it is painful to see the number of clergy who are fair 
targets for the Bernard Shaws, H. L. Menckens, and 
Bertrand Russells. I have not the data in hand, but I 
recall my disagreeable sensation at seeing the number 
of men who had gone into the ministry passing only 
through the preparatory school and the seminary 
without university training. I am not impugning the 
sincerity of these men. I am aware that out of the 
mouths of babes, etc. I am aware that Jesus chose 
fishermen. But this is not Jesus’ day. And, as you 
well know, St. Paul and St. Luke wrote more than 
half of the New Testament. St. Paul boasted of 
his equipment. He could, because he had the goods, 
stand before his peers and say, virtually: You cannot 
tell me anything. Take my scale of values or go hang 
yourselves! 

The Catholic clergy are even worse quacks than 
the reformed clergy. They have shut their minds to 
all history that has been made since the eleventh cen- 
tury. It is more unpardonable of Protestant ministers 
to sneer at modernism. I once asked a minister if he 
had studied Kant’s Categories of Pure Reason. He 
told me to forget it, as becomes a little child. I should 
worry! Sylvester Nash, one of my teachers, read Kant 
once a year. Another professor, in geology, told a 
class that parents wrote him that he was undermining 
the faith of their boys. Professor Armstrong, a 
scientist, was walking with me one day, while I was a 
student in a theological school, past my school. Said 
Armstrong with a jeer, ““What do they teach you in 
there?” Rabbi Fleischer of Boston, predecessor of 

Rabbi Levi, during a two-hour conversation with me 
said that the clergy read one book at a time and it 
sticks in their crop. He was most scornful to me. I 
recall Dr. George Gordon setting Dean Hodges of the 
Episcopal Theological School in his place. President 
Charles W. Eliot was a guest of the Episcopal Club. 
When asked to speak he told of highly valued friend- 


‘t 
ships with many Episcopal ministers, including 
Phillips Brooks. ‘But,’ he said, “I have often noticed 
in their preaching a certain economy of intellectual 
effort.” And Gamaliel Bradford says he could find 
nothing in Phillips Brooks or Everett Edward Hale 
to write about, so he chose Darwin. And John J. 
Chapman opposed Bishop Lawrence as a member of 
the Harvard Corporation, saying, “Lawrence is too: 
rich and not intellectual.’”’ Mrs. Cogan’s brother, a 
Unitarian minister, told me that Episcopalians preach 
Mary-had-a-little-lamb sermons. We are a poor lot! 

Now, seriously, don’t you’ think we should be, 
above all else, students? How many of us are familiar 
with George Santayana, John Dewey, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Henry Seidel Canby, Bernard De Voto, editor 
of Harpers Monthly, Max Lerner of The Nation, 
C. E. M. Joad of England? Do we read The Kansas 
City Star, The Baltimore Sun, The New York Times? 
Should we not be able to walk through the theodices, 
theogonies, theologies, of the ages so that we could 
stand before the Agrippas and the Herods of the hour? 
Do we read the songsters, Robert Frost, E. A. Robin- 
son, Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, John Masefield? 
What do Pareto, Ferrero, Gentile, of Italy, teach? 
Who is Unamuno, Madariaga, Ortega, of Spain? How 
does Tagore differ from Gandhi of India? What as- 
pects of the Irish genius are illustrated by George 
Russell and E. B. Yeats? 

Well-finished ministers can say to the mad storms 
of today, ‘‘Peace, be still,’’ can open the eyes of the 
blind and unstop the ears of the deaf and cause the 
dead to sit up with a jerk. David tamed the savagery 
of Saul with his harp. Paul stopped a panic at sea 
with his charm. Moses baffled Pharaoh. Joshua 
caused the walls of a city to fall down flat. Daniel 
tamed lions. Peter was the death of Ananias and 
Sapphira. Ambrose frightened Constantine into 
Christianity. Erasmus softened the effect of the 
German Reformation upon England, leaving England 
to flower out in Elizabethan gay-hearted literature. 
Luther was taken whole by Scotland, bequeathing 
dyspeptic Carlyle to college sophomores. Cromwell 
fastened Ireland into Roman exploitation. 

Now for a word on humor in the make-up of the 
minister in the mollifying of the current hatreds. 
Says Lin Yutang: “Imagine a world in which there 
are no stories of murder in the newspapers, everyone 
is so omniscient that no house catches fire, no airplane 
ever has an accident, no husband deserts his wife, no 
preacher elopes with a choir girl, no king abdicates 
his throne for love, no man changes his mind, and 
everyone proceeds to carry out with logical precision 
a career that he has mapped out for himself at the 
age of ten—goodby to the happy human world!’ 
Can you enjoy this sly old sage from China now lec- 
turing in the United States? Clarence Day’s “Life 
with Father” is a sovereign remedy for the bitterness 
in an industrial parish. Cheerfulness can carry a 
man through a scrappy vestry meeting. Oh, for the 
sunlit mornings and wind-swept meadows of humor! 
Behold, my son, with how little wisdom the world is 
governed! 

“Tn the world ye shall have tribulation, but be 
of good cheer.”” Thomas Mann puts it this way: “TI 
deal with the mystery of man, with his sleeping, 
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dreaming self in its secret contact with man’s con- 
scious self. Man on a pilgrimage into the night, with 
the mind constantly shifting toward the way.” But, 
be of good cheer (so sings E. L. Masters): 
“These never die, never cease to be; 

Mountains, rivers, and clouds from the sea. 

And songs never die; 

They are as mists around the slopes of hills, 

As clouds on the peak tinged by the sun, 

Through which the armies march in vain.” 


In the world ye shall meet the passions of men, 


the imponderables of the politics, the blight of the 
machine, brutal poverty, unmeaning luxury, folk 
like flies in a glue pot. But, be of good cheer, melan- 
choly Jacques, the slow force and pressure of justice 
cannot always be retarded, not to say reversed. 


“Out through the fields and woods 
And over the walls I have wended; 
I have climbed the hills of view 
And looked at the world, and descended; 
I have come by high way home, 
And, lo, it is ended.” 


Vincent Eaton Tomlinson 


HE Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D., pastor 
of the First Universalist Church of Worcester, 
Mass., from 1900 to 1987, and a former member 

of the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention, died Thursday, June 16, 1938, at 2.45 
Wie 

Dr. Tomlinson was around as usual, fulfilling 
speaking and preaching engagements, until June 5, 
when he was stricken while getting ready for church. 
He is survived by his wife and by his daughter, Ruth, 
a teacher at the North High School, Worcester. 

Vincent Tomlinson was born March 20, 1862, 
at Perry, N. Y., the son of the Rev. Dewitt Clinton 
Tomlinson. He was educated at Buchtel College, 
Akron, Ohio, where he earned the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in 1880, and at Crane Divinity School, Tufts 
College, where he received the degree of Bachelor of 
Theology in 1884. Tufts gave him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1904. 

He was ordained to the Universalist ministry in 
1884, and served churches as follows: Valley Falls, 
R. I., 1884-1887; Ballou Church, Providence, R. L., 
1887-1890, and while at Providence he preached also 
at Georgiaville, R. I., 1885-1890, and at Cumberland 
Chapel, R. I., 1884-1887; Hudson, N. Y., 1890-1895; 
Little Falls, N. Y., 1895-1900; Worcester, First 
Church, Mass., 1900-1937. 

He served as secretary of the New York Conven- 
tion 1893-1894, and as president of the Massachusetts 
Convention from May, 1911, to May, 1918. 

He was elected a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Universalist General Convention in 1917 
and served until 1925. He also served for some time 
as a trustee of the Universalist Publishing House and 
as one of the directors. He was a representative of 
the denomination in the Free Church Fellowship and a 
trustee of Tufts College. 

Dr. Tomlinson was married September 27, 1887, 
to Miss Clarissa A. Hindley, at Valley Falls, R. I. 


As Seen in Worcester 


The Worcester Telegram of June 16 gives the fol- 
lowing interesting details of Dr. Tomlinson’s life 
and service in that city: 

“A staunch Republican, he had served in the 
City Council, was president of the aldermen in 1917, 
and had much experience as acting mayor. In addi- 
tion he had many other civic, business, charitable and 
fraternal interests. 

“In the fifty-six years of his ministry—thirty- 


seven of which were with the First Universalist 
Church—he married more than 1800 couples and of- 
ficiated at about twice that many funerals. 

“He had crossed the Atlantic thirteen times, had 
visited nearly every part of the earth, and only a year 
ago set out on a ’round-the-world tour. 

“Dr. Tomlinson was made pastor emeritus of 
First Universalist Church May 238, 1937. At that 
meeting it was voted to sell the parsonage to Dr. 
Tomlinson, who had expressed his desire to buy it. 

“Endowed with tremendous vitality which was 
the despair of friends younger than he, Dr. Tomlin- 
son conducted the affairs of his church and parish in 
an efficient, friendly manner. 

“He was projected into the mayoralty race in 
1935, but withdrew. Besides being president of the 
board of aldermen, he had been president of the 
library board, president of Worcester Economic 
Club, an organizer of the Worcester Welfare Asso- 
ciation, advisory board member of Worcester Dis- 
trict Nursing Society, a director of Worcester Y. M. 
C. A., charter member of Worcester Country Club, a 
trustee of the National Universalist Board, trustee 
of Tufts College, a director of the Pawtucket Sash and 
Blind Company, chairman of the school committee, 
and a Mason. 

“He was an inveterate walker, and attributed a 
life-time of good health in considerable measure to 
that activity, and to the fact that he had never used 
intoxicants. In past years, he did considerable moun- 
tain climbing both in this country and in Switzerland. 

“On November 17, 1935, he preached at a special 
service at First Universalist Church to which he had 
invited couples he had married. Seventy-five of them 
attended, and heard a sermon in which he said: “The 
real strength of a nation is its homes. If these be 
rich in ideals and character, the nation’s foundation 
is firm and there is something to build on.’ 

“More than 500 attended a reception on June 
23, 1937, at which he and Mrs. Tomlinson and their 
daughter were guests of honor. He was presented a 
gold-lettered, blue morocco-bound book, which all 
present signed. In its inscription he was saluted as: 
‘A Christian gentleman, sympathetic friend, and 
worthy exponent of the faith in the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man. ’ 

“He had often expressed the desire to visit South 
America, Australia and New Zealand, where he had 
never been. ‘Traveling, he often declared, was ‘an 
education that can’t be duplicated.’ 
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“Repeatedly during his pastorate here he had re- 
ceived calls from other churches which he consistently 
declined. On April 30, 1935, he was the subject of a 
Jaudatory editorial in The Evening Gazette on the occa- 
sion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his pastorate 
here. 

“On October 2, 1932, he was honored by the 
Worcester Ministers’ Union on his fiftieth year in the 
ministry. He reviewed his work as a clergyman in an 
address notable for its quiet humor. 

“He often spoke in other churches throughout 
New England, and was always invited to return.”’ 

When he resigned as pastor of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Worcester, The Worcester Post paid 
tribute to his public work in that city in an editorial 
which was republished by The Christian Leader, June 
5, 19387. Itwasentitled ‘Dean of Worcester’s Clergy.” 
In part it said: 

“Few men can look back on such long and dis- 
tinguished service to hunanity as the Rev. Dr. Vincent 
E. Tomlinson, dean of Worcester clergy. For thirty- 
seven years he has ministered not only to First Uni- 
versalist Church, but also to the churchless people 
of the city. For thirty-seven years, he has responded 
to every call to attend funerals and minister to the 
sick and needy. 

“To few men is given opportunity for such ser- 
vice to his fellowmen. Few are able to rise to the 
heights of giving such service. For him, nothing has 
been too trivial, whether it was to solve the problems 
of a child, to dry the tears of a sorrowing friend, or 
to bring a ray of sunshine into some clouded life.’ 


The Funeral Services 


Very early in the afternoon of Sunday, June 19, 
the streets near the First Universalist Church were 
filled with motor cars and people who had come an 
hour or more ahead of time to be sure of getting into 
the church. The casket, placed before the pulpit 
before the people came, was banked with magnificent 
flowers. Masses of Easter lilies were in the central 
position in front of the casket, crimson roses alone 
lay on the casket, wreaths of white roses, pink roses, 
yellow roses, mammoth peonies, delphinium and 
gladioli, showed up here and there, and again crimson 
roses stood out at the left by the flag of our country. 
The church is one of the largest in the denomination, 
but at three o’clock there was hardly a vacant seat. 
‘The choir filed in silently. Then came the ministers— 
Dean Lee S. McCollester, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall and 
the Rev. Joseph N. Beach, pastor of the church—and 
they left the door open into the vestry where the family 
was seated. Ushers escorted the honorary pall- 
bearers—leaders in the church and prominent officials 
of the community. With them was the Hon. George 
R. Stobbs, former Congressman and president of the 
board of trustees of the church, who had been every- 
where seeing that arrangements were perfect. 

Honorary bearers were Frank F. Butler, Harry G. 
Stoddard, Albert H. Inman, Myron F. Converse, 
Walter S. Young, Judge Harry H. Atwood, Harry G. 
Phelps, Arthur S. Longley, Daniel E. Ayer, Dr. 
Ernest L. Hunt, George R. Stobbs and Albert L. 
Bemis. 

The ushers were Arthur J. Knight, head usher, 


Emil Zaeder, Roy N. Grout, Chester H. Fay, Howard 
EK. Tracy, Harold L. Robinson, Russell S. White, F. 
Kenneth Sawyer, A. P. Robbins, Herbert Haire, Harold 
F. Putnam, Lester M. Corey, Philip H. DeLong, and 
Milton A. Bemis. 

Other delegations were there. Many pews in 
front were filled with ministers of Worcester and Uni- 
versalist ministers from all over eastern Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. Universalist Headquarters was 
represented by Dr. Ratcliff, Dr. and Mrs. Lalone, 
Mr. Emmons and Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick. Others 
noticed were Hadley, Ellenwood, Rawson, Huntley, 
Lobdell, Potter, Leavitt, and Albert Hammatt, one of 
Dr. Tomlinson’s closest friends. 

A group of thirty represented the Kiwanis Club, 
and large delegations were present from the City 
Government Alumni, the Worcester Free Public 
Library, the City Government, headed by the Mayor, 
and the Salvation Army. The heads of educational 
institutions were there also. 

Mr. Beach opened the services with brief scripture 
sentences and invocation. Mrs. Mabel Anderson Pear- 
son sang a beautiful contralto solo and Mr. Beach 
read the scriptures. Then Dean McCollester spoke 
as follows: 

“T am here to say a personal word about our 
friend. It need not be long. The story of his life is 
too long to tell in full. You in Worcester know about 
the latter years. You do not need anyone from out- 
side to tell you of his service in this community. I 
belong to the old-time friends. Dr. Tomlinson and I 
were boys together in Akron, Ohio. His father was 
financial secretary of Buchtel College, of which my 
father was the president. He and I were friends from 
twelve years of age, and we have gone on together 
ever since. There were three of us in Akron, Dr. 
Tomlinson, his brother, also Dr. Tomlinson, and I. 
Vincent is the first to break the circle. We came 
together in the theological school. When he grad- 
uated from Buchtel and I graduated from Tufts neither 
of us expected to be a minister. But when he decided 
in 1881 to enter the theological school at Tufts, he 
wrote asking me to be his roommate, and, as I had 
made my decision, so it came about. There we picked 
another friend, who is to make the prayer in this 
service, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall. We three celebrated 
a little while ago the fiftieth anniversary of our gradu- 
ation, Frank, Vincent and myself, and Vincent was 
the youngest of the three. All have been busy to the 
end of life, Dr. Hall in New York, I at the school, 
Dr. Tomlinson here—as busy after he retired as be- 
fore. Tufts College later tied us together again. 
Dr. Tomlinson became a trustee, I became dean of 
the Theological School, and Dr. Hall the head of the 
Department of Homiletics.” 

Dr. McCollester then recalled the interest of Dr. 
Tomlinson in the Universalist fellowship called the 
Fraters of the Wayside Inn—how in the coldest part 
of winter, a group of twenty or more go. to the old 
Inn for three days together—how when Henry Ford 
took the Inn and the fraters expected to have to go 
elsewhere, Ford sent a personal representative from 
Detroit to see what manner of men these were that 
had been meeting there, and the report went back, 
“These are virile men’s men of the right sort.” 
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“That,” said Dr. McCollester, “describes Vincent 
Tomlinson. I saw him a month ago—apparently as 
full of vigor as ever. Always he was dynamic, in 
later years, perhaps a little softer in his way, more 
tolerant of differences, more full of charity, but al- 
ways strong in his views and in expressing them. 

“From this place, where we are now gathered, 
came his strength, from your sympathy and support. 
He was a man’s man. He knew men and men knew 
him, and trusted his integrity of character. It is a 
great thing when a man gathers the respect of a com- 
munity as he has here. His congregation, other con- 
gregations, rich and poor, educated and ignorant, high 
and low, learned to trust and to love him. 

“Vincent, Tommy, Dr. Tomlinson, whatever 
we called him, came to read the hearts of men, to 
mourn with those who mourned and rejoice with 
those who rejoiced. He was full of fun. 

“When he came to speak to the boys at college, 
he always had something to say and always drove in 
some spikes to clinch what he had said. He was not 
so tender of others, he put it over sometimes so that it 
hurt, but his deep convictions came out of his heart. 

““As he made himself felt here, he made himself 
felt in the denomination. He was intensely loyal to 
the denomination. Others of us might differ from 
him, but we held in him high regard. 

“But especially today, we remember and love 
him for himself. To stand here today, gives a great 
wrench to my heart. I am glad that he went quickly 
and peacefully. The saddest thing would have been 
to be bedridden. The Lord was good to him. Great 
in stature, he was great in heart. He believed in- 
tensely that personality is persistent, and that when 
the body breaks, the personality goes on. We hold 
that faith of him. 

“Nor must I fail to add that always he was fur- 
nishing himself for work. At the Wayside Inn, by 
reading, by travel, by contacts with men, he was 
learning to be a better minister. 

“To honor him we should give him not only our 
tears but our lives. We should go from here with 
courage determined to make this a better world.” 


Dr. McCollester closed with an appropriate and 
beautiful poem. Mrs. Pearson sang Mendelssohn’s 
famous ‘Rest in the Lord.” 

Then Dr. Hall made a most uplifting and moving 
prayer: 

“In the midst of the great sorrow that has come 
into our lives, we turn to Thee, O Lord. Thou art 
our refuge and our strength. We pray that we may 
be submissive to the Divine law and realize that, as 
life is from Thee, death 1 is from Thee, and as natural 
as life. 

“We come grateful for all the gifts of life. We 
know that, of all the gifts, none is greater than that of 
a comrade and friend. We thank Thee for our friend 
whom we honor and mourn today. We are grateful 
for the strength of his character. We are glad that he 
learned the secret of happiness. We are grateful 
for the life he lived and the influence he exerted. 

“We thank Thee for the hope we have, for the 
faith of Jesus that in the Father’s house are many 
rooms. Help us to believe that he whom we loved is 
preparing a place for us who will so soon be coming 
after him. May we sense today the shortness of life— 
that it is not long enough for envy or malice or spite, 
that there is only time for love. 

“Lord God, we are all Thy poor, sorrowing, im- 
perfect children. Sometimes we lose faith. Some- 
times we fall and hurt ourselves. How can we push 
on unless Thou dost help us? Help us to remember 
this friend with love and sympathy and now, as a me- 
morial to him, consecrate ourselves to high ideals.” 

Mr. Beach called on the congregation to rise 
and stand in silent commemoration. Mrs. Florence 
Pike Maynard, organist, played softly during this part 
of the service. Then the pastor repeated the Twenty- 
third Psalm and the full choir burst forth in the 
triumphant strains of ‘The strife is o’er, the victory 
won.” 

The congregation was seated, the casket opened, 
hundreds passed by, and then the procession was 
formed for Rural Cemetery where the interment took 
place. 

Jn Vee 


Mental Hygiene in Our Pasadena Church— I 


Howard L. Watkins 


HERE can be no doubt that active churches to- 
day are fast drifting into the work of individual 
counseling for personality problems and emo- 

tional re-education. Unpublished surveys show that 
ministers everywhere are devoting more and more 
time to its study and practice. This article is written 
with the hope that our experiences and conclusions 
in counseling may be of assistance to those who are 
already pioneering in this field, and guide others who 
are about to inaugurate some mental hygiene service. 

We have called our work Mental Hygiene to 

avoid possible erroneous identification with any one 
school of psychology or any unfortunate association 
in the public mind with America’s prolific phylum 
of cultists and charlatans. This work comprises both 
group education and private analyses. 

In the winter of 1932, I began a series of lec- 


tures on mental health at the First Unitarian Church 
in Los Angeles. They were well attended from the 
first, and have been continued every Wednesday 
night until the present. In September, 1937, at the 
invitation of Dr. Cummins, I extended the same pro- 
gram to the First Universalist Church in Pasadena. 

Almost every phase of personality, emotions, sex, 
family life, and child problems has been discussed 
freely with apparent benefit to class members. At- 
tendance ranges from twenty-five to seventy-five, de- 
pending upon the topics discussed. These lectures 
were perhaps too demanding and technical for popular 
appeal, interesting persons of more than average in- 
telligence and education. They have been an appeal- 
ing community service, attracting many persons not 
associated with these churches, and have brought 
numbers of strangers into the church. A large propor- 
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tion of those attending seem to have come for the 
definite purpose of securing personal insight. 

Private counseling has been announced along 
with the lectures as part of our project. People are 
invited to bring their more intimate personal prob- 
lems for analytical treatment, either to rooms pro- 
vided in one of the churches or to my private office. 

At first, patients were required to pay for private 
treatment by the hour, according to their financial 
status. Persons without funds were given free treat- 
ment. Now patients without funds are required to 
furnish some reasonable service on a regular business 
basis for their treatments, single casual interviews 
being the only exceptions. 

No particular school of psychotherapy has been 
followed. Various methods were used according to 
the nature of the patient and his problems. -I have 
held to a modified psychoanalytic technique, con- 
sisting largely of various methods to get patients to 
talk and write about their feelings and their probable 
origins. We regard a written history of the emotions, 
it might be called “‘auto-psychobiography,” as of 
great importance. My contribution has been largely 
the loan of willing ears associated with the inter- 
pretation of obscure mechanisms, some new informa- 
tion, but very little advice. Usually any advice 
which we have the conceit to believe is good the pa- 
tient cannot or will not follow, and his failure here 
may discourage him from continuing with what might 
be a very helpful analysis. Interviews are arranged 
from once a week to once a day, according to the fre- 
quency judged best for the case. Tests are regularly 
used and found helpful as diagnostic aids. 

Almost every kind of problem has been presented 
for treatment—crime perhaps being the only excep- 
tion. Usually we are requested to aid in the eradica- 
tion of some “garden variety”’ of maladjustment, such 
as self-consciousness, that might be classified as 
‘neurosis vulgaris.” Psychopathic personalities come 
frequentiy.. Occasionally we are presented with some- 
thing as severe as a narcotic addiction or an incipient 
psychosis. These difficulties arise in social situations 
such as family, school, marriage, occupation, and rec- 
reational activities; and, therefore, are diagnosed as 
social problems by many workers. 


Some Examples of Our Cases 

A woman of forty-five years, deeply depressed, 
discouraged, beset with suicidal fears and desperate 
about her vocational problem, wrote her life history 
in‘detail. This revealed to her that she had completely 
subordinated her personality to her husband, thus 
bringing on her defeatist attitude. Following insight, 
she entered into useful social activities and soon es- 
tablished herself in remunerative work. Needless to 
say, her relation to her husband was placed upon a 
more mature and mutually satisfactory basis. Her 
anxiety has not recurred because the undue emotional 
dependence upon her husband was dissolved and re- 
placed by self-reliance. 

A divorced man of forty came. He was intelli- 
gent, strongly introverted and equally depressed. Due 
to his severely shrunken self-esteem (he would classify 
in the ‘worm phase” of ego development), he had 
withdrawn from friends, especially with the opposite 


4 

sex, the only exception being that of occasional visits 
to prostitutes. Being among those usually misunder- 
stood persons under a compulsion to conceal their 
feelings, he found it difficult to speak or write about his 
emotional self, but was strangely willing to co-operate 
in other therapeutic activities. With patient encour- 
agement he gradually revealed a personal history 
showing that he had been trained, unwittingly, to feel 
unwanted and to believe that he had an irremedi- 
able hereditary taint. His self-esteem was greatly 
improved. Soon his social activities were extended 
to consume much of his spare time and made to in- 
clude mutually satisfactory contacts with respectable 
women. 

This patient exemplifies what frequently occurs. 
Once he recovered his emotional equilibrium, he has 
made a continuously happier adjustment to life. 

A college boy of twenty-three, who was five 
years behind educational schedule, never had suc- 
ceeded in school in spite of measurable intelligence 
superior to at least ninety-five percent of the popula- 
tion. He practically refused to talk or write except in 
monosyllables, experienced long absences of attention, 
was very unsocial and seclusive, would work only at 
chosen tasks, spent most of his time reading, and re- 


- fused to co-operate in family duties or go to a doctor. 


Because of a genuine wish to get well he came regularly 
for conferences, listened faithfully, even though 
seriously handicapped by ever recurring introversions 
of attention or absences, to lecture interpretations, 
and read everything suggested that might help him 
interpret himself. 

He is the only instance in which I have deviated 
seriously from the policy of not talking to patients. 
Talks were resorted to only after every effort had failed 
to elicit free associations or verbal responses and it 
seemed necessary to try anything that offered even a 
little hope. Beginning from a knowledge of symbolism 
and mental mechanisms, I made interpretations of 
his problems that might be inferred from his behavior, 
sparse talk, or silences. I made it clear to him that 
this is a second-rate method which his condition forced 
upon me, and that such interpretations were only 
possibilities to think of or at best working hypotheses, 
and that he would have to sort them for what might 
apply in his case. They were in no sense to be regarded 
as authoritative. The result was an immediate, 
gradual, continuous and accelerated improvement 
involving extroversion of attention, school success, 
type of dress, family co-operation and, above all, 
social adjustments. 

It should be noted that judgment of improve- 
ment or recovery was not based upon statements of 
the patient only. Often those who have not improved 
will declare that they have greatly benefited, just to 
please their counselor or to provide an excuse to dis- 
continue painful work. Other patients, having mani- 
festly improved, will insist that they have received no 
benefits. Often this is only the effort of a neurotic 
patient either to save his face from possible implica- 
tion of malingering, or to punish the counselor for 
unmasking what he himself regards as unworthy be- 
havior. More reliable evidences of the effect of coun- 
seling are the statements of persons associated with 
the patients but who know nothing of the counseling. 
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Qualified observers in this case described his improve- 
ment as ‘“‘miraculous.” 

To say more about causes of the above problem 
than that the patient has a pronounced constitutional 
schizoid temperament and was brought up in a very 
unfortunate family situation, would take us into the 
theory of etiology, for which space is lacking here. 

A highly trained technical man of about thirty, 
whose profession and marriage had come to ruin be- 
cause of narcotic addiction, received extensive medical 
treatment with indifferent results. He was referred to 
me because of a seeming earnest desire to be freed 
from his possessing demon. Although withdrawal 
formerly had been accomplished through commit- 
ment, the patient had repeatedly returned to drugs 
and was apparently on them again at the beginning 
of my treatment by analysis. I approached it as a 
personality problem rather than a medical or moral 
problem. Being extremely reticent, his progress was 
slow or nil for several weeks, until I formed the hypoth- 
esis that he was troubled with a secret or unconscious 
conflict in his attitudes toward his mother. Against 
strong resistance we probed here for his conflict. 
Gradually he came to realize that he had continued to 
feel an obligation of obedience to his mother, character- 
istic of his childhood. The revelation of this, together 
with the realization that his mother was severely 
neurotic, gave him independence from her, autonomy 
of his whole personality and freedom from his secret 
hate for her. 

It seems probable that his addiction served the 
double purpose of furnishing escape from this inner 
conflict and punishing his mother for her dominance. 
The results were freedom from desire for drugs, and 
from his fear of the return of desire, together with a 
quite unexpected remission of chronic intestinal ills 
which also seemed to result from his mental conflict. 
This recovery was sufficiently manifest to impress the 
narcotic authorities and persuade civil authorities to 
reinstate him in his profession. Other factors than 
psychotherapy were involved in this recovery which 
were quite important, yet others, as well as I, are con- 
vinced that all the other factors together, without 
psychotherapy, would have been of no avail. In fact, 
most of them had been tried without a semblance of 
success. 

These cases are given here only to show a few 
examples of the range of problems and the results 
which have followed our mental hygiene educational 
and counseling service in these two churches. A great 
number of similar cases might be described showing 
the genuine worth of this activity. 

It is not intended to give the impression that all 
our work has been unformly successful and happy in 
outcome. With infinite patience and hard work some 
individuals seem to make no significant improvement. 
A great many who need analysis desperately and would 
obviously gain in happiness by it, regard it as stupid, 
a sign of weakness, too painful to continue, or they 
cannot afford to undertake it. 

Churches may hesitate to sponsor counseling 
programs because of their impression that psychology 
is a substitute for or a new kind of religion—a com- 
petitor for religious loyalties. It should be regarded, 
like medicine, as an accessory to religion, offering the 


best and latest methods for preparing the mind for 
mature religious experience. 

An objection to counseling that is taken seriously 
by many is that psychic probing is not good for 
people, and that counselors often cruelly injure their 
patients. Such opinions most often originate with 
neurotic patients, whose judgments should not be 
taken for face value, even when repeated by aca- 
demic psychologists. Although I have known coun- 
selors who said things to patients that seemed unwise, 
I have known of no instances where counselors have 
seriously damaged anyone. We have failed many 
times to cure or even to relieve sufferers; but I know 
of no patient who has become actually more unhappy 
because of analysis. I can suppose that some have 
suffered; but I believe their pain is small compared to 
the anguish that has been relieved for many. 

Popular belief has it that counseling may pre- 
cipitate a person already overburdened with morbid 
introspection into a still deeper state of self-observa- 
tion. The answer to this was given by Elizabeth Guy 
Seabury, to the effect that people think of themselves 
too much because they understand themselves so 
little. The one thing mental hygiene counseling does 


_is to increase clear self-understanding. 


(A second article dealing especially with the duty 
of our churches is to follow.) 
* * * 


HAGUE, THE AMERICAN HITLER 


We wonder if Americans generally realize the seriousness of 
the situation in Jersey City, where Mayor Hague rules as a satrap 
of undisputed arrogance and power. What we have in this 
Jersey realm is a complete denial of all those basic and civil 
rights which comprise the essence of our democracy. Free 
speech is absolutely suppressed. Norman Thomas, advertised 
to speak in a public square, was seized by the police and kid- 
napped to New York. Free assembly is forbidden in private 
halls as well as on public streets! Two Congressmen, coming from 
Washington to address the citizens of the community, were 
confronted by a mob, mobilized and armed by Hague, of so for- 
midable a character that they were dissuaded from appearing in 
the city lest they be killed. Free press has long since vanished! 
The Supreme Court has decreed that distribution of papers and 
circulars without a license is everywhere legal and thus not to be 
interfered with—but in Jersey City it is impossible. The degree 
and range of Hague’s tyranny is incredible—it has to be seen in 
order to be believed. Opponents are run out of town, or beaten 
up, or sent to jail on trumped-up charges. Real estate owners are 
terrorized, so that not one dares to rent a hall to Hague’s enemies: 
or even permit a meeting on a vacant lot. Churches and syna- 
gogues are silenced on threat of fire-laws violation or mortgage: 
foreclosures. Trade unions of the C. I. O. variety are banned,. 
pickets swept into the gutter or beaten into insensibility, and 
strikes broken. What we have in Jersey City is one complete 
reign of terror, extending even to the courts and legislature and 
governor. And up to the present moment, during a period of 
more than three months, every attempt to defy the mayor has. 
failed. If Hague were doing this alone, it might not be so bad. 
The horror of the situation is that he is being supported by the 
American Federation of Labor, the veterans organizations, the 
local W. P. A. set-up, the Roman Catholic Church, and a horde: 
of spoon-fed politicians including judges on the bench. It’s not 
merely the mayor but the mob which is making a scrap of paper 
of national and state constitutions. The one light in darkness: 
is the action of Attorney-General Cummings in ordering a fed- 
eral investigation of the proceedings of this man Hague, who is- 
not only mayor of Jersey City but also vice-chairman of the- 
Democratic National Committee!— Unity. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHY NOT TAKE THE CENSUS NOW? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for giving space in last week’s Leader to the im- 
portance of the Religious Census of 1936. It may be of interest 
to you to know that a representative of the Census Bureau called 
on me in the office last week. 

He told me that there were 196 Universalist churches from 
which no report had been received, although two requests had 
been sent out. 

In looking over the list I was surprised to see that some of 
our large and important churches had neglected to send in their 
schedules. It is only fair to say that included on the list also 
were a number of inactive churches and quite a number of in- 
correct addresses. Nevertheless, the number of delinquents is 
distressing. 

Many people complain because our church statistics are not 
accurate, but this is just a sample of the reason why they are 
not accurate. 

For our own Year Book, in spite of repeated attempts to get 
reports, we received only 238 parish reports and 221 financial re- 
ports out of 544 churches approached. Seemingly the Census 
Bureau has been more successful in collecting statistics than we 
have, but in both cases the number of replies seems to be very 
inadequate for presenting a true picture of our situation. 

Would you be willing to make some further mention of this 
matter in the Leader? Within a week or ten days a third request 
will go out to all of our delinquent churches and I hope that they 
will respond. 

You may be interested to know that these statistics, with 
the addition of information concerning the history, doctrine, 
organization and work of the Universalist Church, are put out 
by the Government in pamphlet form, at five cents a copy. 

Esther A. Richardson, 
Assistant Secretary, Universalist General Convention. 
* * 


AT THE FAREWELL SERVICE OF DR. CUMMINS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I went over to Pasadena this morning to Dr. Cummins’ 
last service. He was splendid in the sermon, quite undismayed 
about the future, and ended on a fine, strong note. 

The church was filled, the music lovely, and the flowers 
beautiful. The stained glass windows are truly magnificent. It 
was a glorious service. 

It has been a perfect parish for Dr. Cummins here. 
is doubly fine to leave it and go. 
General Superintendent. 


So he 
I am sure he will make a good 


Ex-Bostonian. 
* * 


A QUESTION OF TITLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In a carefully prepared and in the main accurate story of the 
old French Church on School Street, Boston, recently published 
‘by a Boston bank, an erroneous statement is again printed which 
is found in Vol. 3 on page 495 of the Memorial History of Boston. 
In the story “Boston and Some Noted Emigrés,” at page 84 it 

‘is said that the French Protestants in May, 1748, sold “‘to a 
‘Congregational denomination on condition that it must always 
be used for Protestant worship.”” This condition in the deed 
-was violated, for from 1783 to 1802 the first Roman Catholic 
church in Boston was located there. The author adds: “Still a 
fourth denomination, the Universalist, made use of the building 
for some time,” which is incorrect. 

In 1816 the proprietors of the Second Society of Universalists 
in the Town of Boston, it appears, of which the Rev. Hosea 
Ballou was to be the first minister, contracted to buy the French 
Huguenot Church estate on School Street provided the title was 
satisfactory. But the title was clouded by use for fourteen years 
for Roman Catholic worship. Thereupon the proprietors bought 


instead in 1817 the real estate Nos. 24 to 32 School Street, as 
related at pages 90-91 in the Life of Dr. Hosea Ballou by me 
(Boston, 1896). In that book I also published a front view of 
the old School Street Church. 

Fully eighty years ago, in the Boston Evening Transcript, 
Lucius Manlius Sargent, over a nom de plume, erroneously stated 
that on the site of the Huguenot Church ‘‘a temple was erected 
by the Universalists.” 

Hosea S. Ballou. 


*x* 


A WESTERN MINISTER IN WASHINGTON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I took time out as a delegate to the ““Keep America Out of 
War Congress’’ Sunday, May 29, to attend the church school and 
the worship service in the National Memorial Church. 

There is no doubt in my mind as to the fine contribution 
Miss Yates has made to the church school, and I think the Board 
of the G.S. S. A. is to be commended for its action in lending her 
to Washington. From every standpoint the worship service of 
the church was by far the finest I have attended since belonging 
to the Universalist fellowship. It had in it every element needed 
to produce the atmosphere of worship. The high point was 
reached when Dr. Perkins preached the sermon, for which I was 
sincerely grateful. In my humble opinion it was a remarkable 
sermon, and it made me feel proud that I belong to the Univer- 
salist Church. It was a sermon which to my mind demonstrated 
the essential characteristic of liberal preaching. While I realize 
the difference between the reading and the hearing of a sermon, I 
still think it would be worth while if you printed in the Leader 
the sermon Dr. Perkins preached for Memorial Sunday. 

I shall always look back with great satisfaction to the day 
when I attended the National Memorial Church in Washington. 

William J. Arms. 

Racine, Wis. 

* * 


WHO WILL WRITE THIS ARTICLE FOR US? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The custom of making collections of old church hymnals is 
becoming increasingly popular, and recently one or two large 
collections have been publicly displayed. I wonder if there is 
not some Universalist minister or layman who has a knowledge 
of the history of Universalist hymn books from the beginning of 
our existence in America to the present day, and who would be 
willing to prepare an article for the Leader. I am sure that such 
an account would be of wide interest. 

I would also suggest that it would not be out of place to 
present a history of our prayer books in the same article. I 
happen to have three of these valuable little books in my pos- 
session and I make frequent use of them, viz.: ‘‘A Book of Prayer,” 
1865; ‘Gloria Patri,” 1903; and our present “Book of Prayer,” 
1915. If there is enough information available about the Uni- 
versalist prayer books a second article devoted to this interesting 
subject would seem to be in order. 

Who will undertake this line of research for the benefit of 
our church family? 

Robert Lewis Weis. 

North Hatley, Quebec. 


* * 


FROM A UNITARIAN FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that we all are still en- 
joying the Leader, and I notice that my two sons, who are both 
active Unitarians, seem to be as interested in the Leader as they 
are in the Register. 

I know very well that we know much more about Universalist 
happenings than many of our good Universalist friends. 

With all good wishes for a successful future for the Leader. 

B. 
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JUNE 30 

Yes, that is the date on which the G. S. 
S. A. books close. Before it arrives we 
hope that all per capitas and all pledges 
(made by individuals or schools) will have 
been paid. Why not check now before it 
is too late and see if your treasurer has 
attended to these matters? 

In the case of individual pledges it isn’t 
necessary, usually, to consult a treasurer. 
A glance at your check book will tell the 
story. If you didn’t make a pledge but 
have been thinking all year that you would 
like to contribute to the G. 8. S. A., there 
is just time in which to lend a helping hand. 
A few unexpected checks on June 28 and 
29 may mean a balanced budget the fol- 
lowing day. 

* ok 
A REOPENED CHURCH SCHOOL HAS 
A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Can a church school that has been 
closed for two years be reopened with 
successful results? The Universalist church 
school at Rumford, Maine, answers this 
question, hoping to help some other 
school that may have had a similar ex- 
perience. 

Church services were resumed Sept. 19. 
On the twenty-second Miss Andrews of 
the General Sunday School Association 
returned with Rev. and Mrs. Burte B. 
Gibbs from the State Convention at Ban- 
gor and spent two days with us. That 
evening, at the home of Mrs. Emma B. 
Howe, a group of possible officers and 
teachers gathered to meet Miss Andrews. 
Interest was shown by everyone present 
to start the school anew in curriculum and 
materials, but first of all in enthusiasm for 
everything pertaining to the school. 

Officers were elected as follows: Super- 
intendent, Mrs. Emma B. Howe; secre- 
tary, Miss Ethel Twitchell; treasurer, Mrs. 
Julia J. Irish; Cradle Roll superintendent, 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Morrison. Teachers ap- 
pointed were: Miss Berilla McKenzie, 
Mrs. Sarah McCaffrey, Miss Evelyn An- 
derson, Mrs. Maude Richardson, Mrs. 
Burte B. Gibbs, Mrs. Edith Roos. 

With Mrs. Howe, Miss Andrews worked 
diligently planning the courses of study for 
each class. Twenty-four Beacon Song 
and Service Books together with all new 
lesson materials were purchased, as well 
as scissors, pencils, crayons and paper. 
New Cradle Roll supplies were bought 
and books for the children’s browsing 
tables. The Murray Club of the church 
contributed eight small chairs for the kin- 
dergarten class and four were given by 
parents. The church school room was 
made into a place for worship by the addi- 
tion of a simple altar upon which was 
placed a Bible, candles and flowers. 

Much preliminary work was done getting 
in touch with parents of former pupils; 


many of whom had been drawn to other 
churches while ours had been closed. The 
school opened Oct. 3 with forty-one pupils, 
teachers and friends present. It was the 
happiest Sunday school meeting one could 
imagine. The attendance has been almost 
perfect throughout the year. Each week 
the superintendent could account for any 
absence. The enrollment is now forty- 
eight. Officers’ and teachers’ conferences 
have been held regularly the first Monday 
evening in each month. 

A home-coming supper was given the 
school at the church in October, and a 
supper in November, teachers and friends 
of the school attending. In December 
was held a Christmas festival, with supper, 
Christmas tree and white gift tree, with 
ninety parents, pupils and friends meeting 
together. 

Throughout the winter the teachers 
have entertained the classes in their 
homes with picnic suppers and socials. 
The teachers have been most interested 
in the lessons and three classes have had 
one afternoon each week, after school, 
meeting at the teacher’s home to complete 
the lesson or handwork which had not been 
completed in the church school. It has 
been remarkable to see the work accom- 
plished in such a short time. The school 
is self supporting and has received about 
$75 in Sunday offerings. 

In February, hero month, the junior 
classes of girls and boys gave a candlelight 
ceremony at the worship period. Each 
worship service is varied by the use of 
posters, pictures and stories appropriate 
for the season and lesson, arranged by 
the superintendent. Problems are en- 
countered, of course, but have been met 
and solved successfully. We have just 
closed our year with a beautiful Children’s 
Day service in which the various classes 
participated. 

As church school workers we are striv- 
ing to teach these girls and boys the joy 
of living, with Jesus’ life our example and 
God’s love over all. 

Emma B. Howe. 
* * 


WORD FROM MINNEAPOLIS 


A recent letter from Miss Marion A. 
Griffith of the Church of the Redeemer 
reports with interest the work which cer- 
tain classes in the church school have 
done this year in the making of puppets. 
The church calendar of May 29, reporting 
on the Children’s Day service held the 
week previous, says of this project: 

The junior, intermediate and senior 
classes enacted, with fist puppets, ‘The 
Stories of Joseph,”’ which had been drama- 
tized from the Book of Genesis by the 
junior class, under the direction of Mr. 
William Grimm. Making of the puppets 
and costuming was done in Mrs. Jean 


Cummings’ classes, and the stage was 
built by the senior boys, in charge oi 
Clifford Hanson. The three classes have 
worked as a unit on this project during the 
year; there has been harmony, inspiration 
and the satisfaction of learning a new ac- 
complishment. The teachers are deserving 
of the highest praise, not only for their 
faithfulness to duty, but for their willing- 


ness and ability. 
* Ox 


G. S. S. A. BOARD MEETS 


Every member of the G. S. S. A. board 
was present at a recent two-day meeting 
held in Boston. In addition to near-by 
members, Rev. Max A. Kapp, president, 
and Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman, secretary, 
the two vice-presidents, Dr. Clinton Lee 
Scott of Illinois and Harold 8. Latham 
of New Jersey, and the treasurer, Glenn R. 
McIntire of Maine, were also in attend- 
ance. Matters of concern to local church 
schools, to state Sunday school groups as 
well as to the G. 8. S. A. itself, were given 
thoughtful consideration. Forward-look- 
ing plans were made for the days ahead. 


a. 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The Scholarship Fund in memory of 
Dr. A. Gertrude Earle this week passed 
the $1,600 mark. 


Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman, secretary of the 
G.S. S. A., spent two full days, from Fri- 
day to Sunday evening, June 17 to 19, at 
our church in Concord, N. H. A meeting 
with parents, with church school teachers 
and officers, and several individual con- 
ferences were held during her stay there. 


Our church school in North Attleboro 
has suffered a great loss in the sudden and 
tragic death of Miss Phylis Coit, for several 
years a teacher in the primary depart- 
ment. On Sunday, May 29, as Miss Coit 
was leaving the church she, fell from the 
steps to a concrete sidewalk, fractured her 
skull, and died a few hours later. 


Rev. and Mrs. G. Douglas Frazier, in 
Boston recently, reported that four or 
five teachers from the Caribou, Me., 
church school will attend the Religious 
Education Institute at Ferry Beach this 
summer. Mr. Frazier will assist Rev. 
Tracy M. Pullman, the dean, during G. 8. 
S. A. week there, and will also conduct the 
evening discussion course for young people. 


Frederick J. Libby of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War was a 
recent visitor at the G.S.S. A. office. While 
here the possibility was discussed of the 
Council’s devleoping some sets of educa- 
tional slides for children showing the inter- 
dependence of the world and some for 
parents on the use among children of toy 
soldiers, guns, etc. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MUSINGS ON AMERICAN YOUTH 


If I were an American youth I would be 
concerned about what is happening to the 
youth of other lands. I would feel some 
alarm over the way the young men and 
young women of other countries are being 
regimented into nationalist movements 
which take no account of individual welfare 
or personal choice. 

I think if I were an American youth I 
would see danger in keeping myself aloof 
from the organized efforts towards peace 
and democracy, and the creation of con- 
ditions which only can preserve peace and 
democracy. While there is yet time in 
America I would of my own free choice 
identify myself with the organized forces 
of religion lest I with others hasten the day 
when there would be no choice. I would 
try not to make the mistake of the older 
generation in assuming that the forces of 
good will somehow take care of them- 
selves. I would try to profit by the blun- 
ders of those who had passed on to me a 
muddled world, and I would try to prove 
untrue the statement that “‘the only thing 
we learn from war is that we learn nothing 
from war.” 

If I were an American youth I would not 
wait to be drafted into some movement not 
of my choice: I would enlist while there are 
free institutions that I need and that need 
what I can give—Peoria Builder. 


1k 


AMERICAN YOUTH 


American Youth, an Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy, prepared for the American Youth 
Commission by Louise Arnold Menefee 
and M. M. Chambers, is now off the press. 
In the foreword to this 500-page book, Dr. 
Homer P. Rainey, Director, says: ‘“‘With 
its 2,500 annotated entries, representing 
recent writings in a score of major areas of 
human knowledge, it is the most compre- 
hensive survey and digest of the literature 
of youth problems now available.” 

Classified in nineteen chapters and more 
than a hundred subsections, the book af- 
fords an over-view of what has been 
written in recent years (chiefly since 1930) 
by more than 2,000 authors who have dealt 
with the care and education of young 
persons from practically every angle. 
Each chapter is introduced by a summary 
and characterization of the literature in its 
particular field. 

The table of contents follows: (1) Prob- 
lems of Modern Youth; (2) Attitudes of 
Youth; (8) Unemployment and Relief; 
(4) Vocational Adjustment; (5) Education; 
(6) Health; (7) Child Welfare and Child 
Labor; (8) Adolescence; (9) Family Life 
and Housing; (10) Leisure and Recreation; 
(11) Citizenship, Character, Religion; 
(12) Delinquency and Maladjustment; 
(13) Governmental Agencies; (14) Non- 


Governmental Agencies; (15) Social Or- 
ganization, Research; (16) Rural Youth; 
(17) Negro Youth; (18) Youth in Other 
Countries; (19) Bibliographies. 

The 2,500 annotations are of sufficient 
length and completeness to enable the 
reader to obtain a really useful digest of 
recent publications on each of the many 
subjects covered. Would you like to 
find a magazine article on youth move- 
ments in America? A report on what 
young people are thinking about work, 
wages, war, religion, marriage? A booklet 
on how to apply for a job? 

Do you want to read plans for the pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency? Do you know what a community 


survey of youth is and how it is made? 

What is a museum for? What is the 
problem of leisure? What is the relation 
between education and recreation? What 
is the future of the local public junior 
college in America? ‘‘American Youth” 
is a guide-book to what has been written on 
all these and many other topics relating to 
the welfare of young persons. It contains 
a complete index, making it easy to find 
the name of any author or any topic in- 
cluded, 

Bound in blue cloth, this book will be a 
handsome and useful addition to public 
and school libraries, and to the desks of 
parents, teachers, students, social workers, 
business men and women, and all who 
wish to understand youth. Copies may be 
had at $3.00 postpaid from the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A PERFECT DAY FOR A WONDER- 
FUL EVENT! 


So said one of the best friends of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace and its work 
while strolling about the grounds on June 
14. A comfortably cool day, clear skies 
above, an excellent program, a wonderful 
occasion, which deserved only the best of 
weather and talent. 

We have asked Rev. Max Kapp of Fitch- 
burg to give you the story of the day, 
which will appear in a later issue of The 
Leader. Here are a few of the many fine 
things said by the speakers: 

A. Ingham Bicknell: I think it was Ralph 
Waldo Emerson who said, “Go, put your 
creed in your deed.’”’ I remember coming 
up here seventeen years ago over a narrow 
dirt road to a house which was fast going 
to pieces. I hardly believe even Mrs. 
Wilkins, who then saw the possibilities of 
future service in ownership of this property, 
saw anything like what has been accom- 
plished in these short years. The women 
have put their creed in their deed in this 
work here with diabetic children. 

William E. Gardner: The young people 
have adopted the Clara Barton Camp for 
Diabetics as part of their world service 
program, and will present tangible evidence 
of their support of this good work by pass- 
ing over to the W. N. M. A. a check for 
about, $225 at the end of this month. 

E. Hartwell Daley: While the young 
people of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
have other objectives, the project in which 
they seem to be most interested is this camp 
for diabetics here in North Oxford. We 
pledge the hearty support of the young 
people of our organization. 

Cornelius A. Parker: It is a pleasure to 
bring greetings, not only from the Lay- 
men’s Committee of Massachusetts, but 
from the Universalist Publishing House as 
well. It is always a pleasure to print in 


s 


the Leader articles and editorials on the 
splendid work carried on here. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp: At a time when de- 
grees are being given by colleges, if it were 
possible I should like to confer on the 
women who are responsible for what has 
been accomplished here the degree of 
D. E. E.—Doctor of Effective Enthusiasm. 

Dr. Elliott P. Joslin: Even greater than 
the good you do for the children who come 
here, is the example of the camp all over the 
country and even in Europe. Because of 
this camp, several other similar works have 
been established. I congratulate you, too, 
upon your technique in securing money. 

Dr. Priscilla White: It is good for a 
diabetic child to go to a camp like this and 
lead a normal life. Often there is but one 
diabetic child in a family and in a neighbor- 
hood perhaps. There is a tendency to spoil 
that child, and living normally in a camp 
like this develops the personality of a dia- 
betic child. 

Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor: Today, as we 
look upon the results of our campaign, we 
see more than a building of wood and 
stone—this new building on the grounds of 
the Birthplace of Clara Barton is just one 
more evidence of a milestone passed in the 
steady upward march along the highway 
of progress in a worthy service to humanity. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell: One of the finest 
things about this camp is that it is not 
a Diabetic Camp for Universalist children, 
but a Universalist Camp for diabetic 
children. 

There were two outstanding events of 
the day—one was the dedication of the 
bronze tablet on the front of the home- 
stead, on which are inscribed these words: 
“Birthplace of Clara Barton, Founder of 
the American Red Cross. Owned and 
maintained in her memory by the Wom- 
en’s National Missionary Association of 


(Continued on page 830) 
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PERSONALS 


Chester E. Bates, grandson of Rev. and 
Mrs. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, Ohio, 
graduated from Ohio State University 
with the Bachelor of Arts degree, on 
June 18. From this same university, two 
nieces, two nephews, two granddaughters, 
and two grandsons of the Kellermans 
have been graduated, and one grandson 
is still in the university. 


Dr. R. K. Marvin, president of the 
board of trustees of Dean Academy, 
awarded diplomas to seventy-eight young 
men and women at Commencement June 7. 


Rey. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati will 
broadcast over WLW at 9.30a.m., E.S. T., 
on Sunday, July 10. The quartet of the 
Cincinnati Universalist church, under the 
direction of Mrs. William Stoess, will give 
the musical portion of the program. 


Rey. Carl H. Olson will attend the sum- 
mer session of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, continuing graduate work in the 
departments of religious education and 
psychology. Mr. Olson will preach at the 
Fork Ridge, W. Va., Universalist church 
at times during his stay in Pittsburgh. 


Mrs. E. A. Hunt has been retired as 
parish assistant at the First Universalist 
Church of Worcester, Mass., after thirty- 
five years’ service, and Mrs. Lester M. 
Corey of 10 Monroe Ave., Worcester, 
has taken her place. 


Rev. John Clarence Petrie of the First 
Unitarian Church of Memphis, Tenn., has 
accepted a call to the First Unitarian 
Church of Houston, Texas, to begin work 
Sept. 15. 


Rev. Pliny A. Allen delivered what the 
North Adams Transcript calls ‘“‘an elo- 
quent and moving address’? at the Me- 
morial Day exercises of the city of North 
Adams, Mass. 


After July 1 the address of Dr. and Mrs. 
Howard Davis Spoer! will be 75 Oak Grove 
Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was the commencement speaker at the 
Cleveland Heights High School June 9, 
and delivered the baccalaureate sermon at 
Western Reserve University June 12. 


Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, D. D., of Bos- 
ton, minister of Union Church, and a pro- 
fessor in Newton Theological Seminary, 
was elected Director of the Council for 
Social Action of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches, at the meeting of the 
General Council in Beloit, Wis., June 15. 
He succeeds Dr. Hubert Herring. 


Rey. Clarence L. Eaton of North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., has tendered his resignation 
to take effect Aug. 1. A recent illness has 
temporarily somewhat impaired his vi- 
tality, and a rest is needed. The church 


and Interests 


has asked him to accept a six months’ leave 
of absence instead, but he prefers not to 
handicap the future of the church by any 
uncertainty. - 


Dean Harold E. B. Speight, Mrs. Speight, 
and their daughter Charlotte, will sail 
for Europe July 20. Dean Speight is on 
leave until January from his duties at 
Swarthmore College. They will spend 
August in Scotland near Mrs. Speight’s 
old home, then go to Belgium and France. 
Miss Speight will enter an art school and 
Mrs. Speight will stay with her until 
spring. 

Illinois 

Stockton.—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, pas- 
tor. Pastor and wife were tendered a 
welcome May 26 at the home of Mrs. A. 
Hartsough. Group singing was enjoyed, 
with a reading by Mary Jane Parker and 
a talk on the life of Edgar A. Guest, with 
excerpts from his poems, by Mrs B. R. 
Tiffany. Refreshments were served, after 
which Homer Curtis, moderator, presented 
Mr. and Mrs. Colegrove with an occasional 
chair in behalf of the congregation. Forty- 
five people attended the first of a series of 
book teas sponsored by the ladies of the 
church, at the home of the president, 
Mrs. Pearl Pengar, when Mrs. Will Hill 
reviewed ‘‘The Prophet.” At the annual 
guest day at the church fifty-five were 
present. There is a prosperous church 
school with twelve teachers and an aver- 
age attendance of seventy. Children’s 
Day was observed with an interesting 
program with dramatic presentations. 
Five children were christened. 


Maine 


Canton, Canton Point and Livermore.— 
Rey. Kenneth Clark Hawkes, pastor. 
On Laymen’s Sunday at Canton, the 
speaker was John Pollard, principal of the 
Canton high school, who gave an address 
on “Economics and Christianity.” At 
Canton Point a Sunday school has been 
organized under the direction of Mrs. 
Mabel Worden, Mrs. Julia Adams and 
Mrs. Gladys Stevens. Nearly every boy 
and girl in the community is enrolled. In 
October the pastor organized a Young 
People’s Christian Union, the membership 
of which totals nineteen young people of 
Canton and Canton Point. Meetings at- 
tended by several non-members as well as 
members are held each Sunday evening at 
6.30 in the Canton vestry. After making a 
survey of the Livermore parish it was dis- 
covered that there were twenty-five young 
people within the geographical limits of 
the parish who were interested in starting 
a Y. P.C.U. Because of the full program 
on the part of the pastor and the lack of 
lay leadership, little has been done as yet 
toward organization. It is planned, how- 
ever, in the fall to make an effort to include 


afternoon service at Canton Point. 


these young people in the present union 
and to alternate the place of meeting from 
one church to the other. On Sunday, 
May 1, about fifty of the pastor’s former 
parishioners from the Union Church, 
Prides Corner, Westbrook, attended the 
morning service at Livermore and the 
At 
noon a box lunch was enjoyed in the vestry 
at Livermore, coffee being served by the 
Ladies’ Circle. At a special service at 
Canton on Sunday, June 12, the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the rededication of 
the church was observed. Many beautiful 
flowers were placed in the auditorium in 
memory of deceased members, for whom a 
brief memorial service was held. Miss 
Catherine Abbott reviewed the history of 
the past twenty-five years. Many letters 
of congratulation were received from 
former pastors and from out of town 
friends and members. Greetings were ex- 
tended by Rev. William H. Gould, a 
former pastor, Rev. George W. Sias, of 
Turner Center, Rev. Burte B. Gibbs of 
Rumford and Rey. William Dawes Veazie 
of Portland, state superintendent. Special 
music was under the direction of Mrs. 
Marguerite Pulsifer and Mrs. Helen Ellis. 
The pastor gave a sermon entitled “We 
Are the Church Makers.” The service 
was well attended. During the past year 
there have been two deaths in the parish. 
On Nov. 19 Mrs. Lizzie Hayden of Canton. 
Point, long active in the work of the church 
here, died. Funeral services, held in the 
Bradbury Memorial Chapel, were con- 
ducted by Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes of 
West Paris, a former pastor and close 
friend. On June 7, his seventy-sixth 
birthday, Mr. Andrew York, many years 
a resident of Canton, a life-long Univer- 
salist and generous supporter of the 
church, died of heart trouble after a 
three-year illness. The funeral service 
was held at the home with Mr. Hawkes. 
officiating. At a recent Larger Parish 
meeting the present pastor was unani- 
mously recalled for another year, begin- 
ning in October. Visitation days were 
planned for July 17 at Canton Point, 
with box lunch at noon at Union Hall and. 
a service in the Bradbury Memorial Chapel 
at two p. m., and for July 31 at Livermore: 
with services at 11.15 a. m. and two p. m. 
and box lunch at noon in the vestry. 
Speakers will be announced shortly. 


Massachsusetts 


North Weymouth.—Rev. Clarence L.. 
Eaton, pastor. This summer the church 
building is to be reshingled and the ex- 
terior repainted. The grounds about the: 
church are to be improved by grading and. 
planting of shrubbery. These improve- 
ments are made possible through money 
left by the late Rev. William A. Pratt.. 
The Unity Club several years ago began to 
renovate the interior of the church, and 
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some work has been done each summer. 
This summer still more is to be done. 
Church attendance has been larger this 
past year. Especially gratifying has been 
the increased attendance of children and 
young people. Children’s Sunday the 
church was filled to the doors. The floral 
decorations were in charge of Mrs. El- 
wood Litchfield and her class of girls. 
The songs and recitations by the little 
folks were in charge of Miss Florence K. 
Babcock. The main school rendered the 
dramatic presentation, ‘‘Pass On the 
Light,” with Mrs. G. Wilmer Cobbs and 
Mr. Richard K. Eaton acting as readers. 
Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson is the church 
school superintendent. Three babies were 
christened by the pastor. Twice recently 
auto accidents have involved unfortunate 
consequences for this church. Early one 
Sunday morning an inebriated individual 
attempted to ride up the front steps in his 
automobile. Considerable damage was 
done. One of the teachers had taken her 
class of girls for an outing. When nearing 
home, an autoist attempting to make a 
left turn involved her car in a crash. All 
five young ladies were injured, but all are 
rapidly improving. 

Springfield, Second.—Reyv. Dorothy Til- 
den Spoerl, pastor. The church closed 
for the summer on June 12, having had 
Children’s Day on June 5. The annual 
meeting was held in May, all organizations 
presenting good reports, and the parish 
unanimously re-electing Mrs. Spoerl as 
minister for another year. At the closing 
meeting of the standing committee it was 
voted to hold church school at 9.30 in the 
fall, with the church service being changed 
to eleven o’clock. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. On May 19 the Ladies’ Union 
held a rummage sale in a down-town 
store, clearing nearly $40. At the annual 
meeting of the Manchester Ministerial 
Association, in which there are nearly 
fifty members, Mr. Willis was chosen 
secretary. He has also been asked twice 
to speak over the local radio WFEA. 
Children’s Day was observed the second 
Sunday in June, a novel part of the pro- 
gram being a demonstration of the work of 
the primary, junior and intermediate de- 
partments. There was also a fine display 
of the hand-work and note-book work done 
by the pupils during the past year. After 
the service a father and mother who have 
several children in the school remarked, 
“We know now why our children want to 
attend the church school.’”’ The decora- 
tions included large ferns, peonies, moun- 
tain laurel, daisies and potted plants, that 
were given to the children, the sick and the 
shut-ins. Three children were baptized. 


New York 


Oneonta.—Rev. Charles A. Wyman, 
pastor. The largest congregation in the 
history of the present pastorate turned out 


to the Children’s Day exercises—about 
125 in the congregation and fifty-one 
members of the school taking part, making 
a total of 175. The program was under the 
direction of Mrs. Helen Brackett, super- 
intendent, and Mrs. Wyman, assisted by 
the teachers. The young people’s choir 
and the junior choir furnished the music. 
The service was one sent out by the G. S. 
S. A., and written by Betty Holden. 
Costumes were made by Mrs. Brackett 
and Mrs. Wyman. There were six chil- 
dren christened. The unidentified offering, 
which goes to the New York State Sunday 
School Association, was $10.65. The 
Sunday school now has an enrollment of 
seventy-six with a new class of young 
people being formed for fall which will 
further increase it. On June 26 a special 
service will be held celebrating the clear- 
ing of the church of all debt. The last 
note, of fifteen years duration, has been 
paid. This will be the last service until 
Sept. 11. 


Wisconsin 


Wausau.—Rey. Noble E. McLaughlin, 
D. D., pastor. As soon as school closes 
there is a general exodus of families to 
summer camps on near-by lakes. There 
are 7000 lakes within a hundred miles 
radius of this city. The church closes 
for the two summer months. The largest 
Easter Sunday number during the present 
pastorate attended this year. There were 
two additions to the church and two chris- 
tenings on Children’s Day. The Masonic 
order of ‘‘Job’s Daughters” were guests at 
a service in June. The pastor gave the 
baccalaureate address to the graduates of 
the Marathon Normal in this church on 
June 12. The church societies held their 
annual joint picnic the first week in June 
and the ‘‘Universalist Guild’’ held another 
at Stack Island a little later. Two young 
men from this church, Bill Hughes and 
Eugene Zender, have received appoint- 
ments to West Point Military Academy. 
They have successfully passed their ex- 
aminations and enter the school on July 1. 

* Ox 


THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
AT HOME 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, still Acting General 
Superintendent in spite of resignation, 
farewell parties and new duties in Newark, 
with Mrs. Etz and family about him, re- 
cently celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his marriage at his home. 

On Saturday, June 11, 1938, Dr. and 
Mrs. Etz received some seventy friends 
at their beautiful home, 21 Rural Ave., 
Medford. They were married in the Con- 
gregational church of Atkinson, N. H., 
June 11, 1918. Of the original wedding 
party the following were present to help 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary: 
the maid of honor, Miss Eleanor Duncan, 
of New York City; bridesmaids, Mrs. M. 
Alice Brown of Haverhill, Mass., Mrs. 
Marian Stevens Holton, of Providence, 
R.I., Miss Mary A. Brown of Los Angeles, 


Calif.; flower girl, Mrs. Mabel Ostman of 
Hyde Park, Mass. The father of the 
bride, Mr. John H. Smith of Atkinson, 
N. H., was also present. 

The picture of the original bridal party 
was passed around among the guests at the: 
anniversary celebration, and was found 
highly entertaining. Letters and tele— 
grams poured in from various parts of the 
United States. Dr. Etz had to depart in. 
time to catch the midnight train to resume: 
his duties the next day as a parish minister: 
in Newark. 

Until Dr. Cummins takes over the of- 
fice of General Superintendent, Aug. 1, 
Dr. Etz will have to bestride two eccle— 
siastical horses at once, and until family 
problems can be solved he will have to live: 
in two different cities at one and the same 
time. But as he has had training in a 
general superintendency, he makes such. 
adjustments easily. The denomination 
which he has served so long joins in con- 
gratulations upon the happy anniversary.. 


JV aos 
* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1938 
Previously reported .............. 1,114 
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* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 1385. North Wey-- 
mouth, Mass., 3. Portland, Maine, Con-- 
gress Square, 11. Westbrook, Maine, 24. 
Manchester, N. H., 3. Dolgeville, N. Y.,. 
12. Sidney Center, N. Y., 1. Wakefield, 
Mass., 4. Concord, N. H., 8. Oneonta, 
N. Y., 6. West Paris, Maine, 6. Augusta,. 
Maine, 15. Boston, Grove Hall, 2. Co- 
lumbue, Ohio, 2. Stockton, Ill., 5. Wau-- 
sau, Wis., 2. Norwell, Mass., 2. Swamp-- 
scott, Mass., 5. Lowell, Mass., Grace, 5.. 
Total, 251. 


* * 


TRANSPORTATION WANTED 


Is there any one in the East planning: 
to attend the first week of the Mid-West 
Institute at Shakamak State Park, In-- 
diana, July 17-24? 

Minister and wife desire transportation 
—will share expenses. Please communi-- 
cate with Rev. J. Stewart Diem, 704 
Stevens Ave., Portland, Maine, not later: 
than July 1. 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: 


The latest sustaining member of the 
Institute of World Affairs is Benjamin 
G. B. Durkee of 38 Professors Row, Tufts 
College, Mass. 

Prof. and Mrs. Joseph Mayer traveled 
under the auspices of the I. W. A. late 
last summer and autumn and lectured at 
various institutions—the Charles Univer— 
sity at Prague, the University of Sofia,, 
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American College at Sofia—and met simi- 
lar engagements at Belgrade, Budapest 
and other cities. Both Professor and Mrs. 
Mayer are now arranging to be with the 
Institute of World Affairs Aug. 13-20, 
Professor Mayer to give a course on Kco- 
nomic Conditions, Mrs. Mayer to take 
part in Round Tables and Conferences. 

Since their transportation expense will 
be high, a special and redoubled appeal is 
now quite in order so that early registra- 
tions may relieve the minds of those re- 
sponsible for their safe arrival at the fourth 
session of the Institute. 

A.J. Andrews, Dean. 

* x 

W.N. M.A. 
(Continued from page 827) 

the Universalist Church.” It was alto- 
gether fitting that Mrs. Marietta B. Wil- 
kins of Salem, Mass., together with Miss 
Saidee F. Riccius, great grandniece of 
Clara Barton, should have charge of the 
unveiling of this tablet, for it was because 
of the vision of Mrs. Wilkins that the 
property was purchased in 1921. 

The other outstanding event was the 
dedication of the new administration build- 
ing, led by the president of the W. N. M.A., 
Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of New Haven. It is 
almost unbelievable to us that here stands 
this building, sturdy and strong, perfect 
in arrangement and beautiful to look upon. 
A great occasion, this one of dedicating the 
new building. 

Miss Gertrude M. Whipple is chairman 
of the Clara Barton Birthplace Committee, 
and we pay high tribute to her tireless 
labors of love at this shrine. It is due 
largely to her and her able helpmate, Miss 
Clara Adams, that the day was such a 
success and so greatly enjoyed by the more 
than five hundred guests who gathered 
there. Every member of the committee 
did her part faithfully in carrying out 
plans for the day. Mrs. Lester W. Ner- 
ney had charge of the program, and pre- 
sided most graciously. Our national presi- 
dent, Mrs. Wood, presented the repre- 
sentatives from denominational organiza- 
tions and added the charm of her per- 
sonality to the occasion. 

A talented soloist, Mrs. Shirley Rusler 
of Foxboro, sang for us most beautifully. 

It was a perfect day for a wonderful 
event! 


Obituary 


Mrs. William E. Frost 


On Monday, June 13, 1938, Mrs. William E. Frost, 
the oldest living member of the First Universalist 
Church at Brunswick, Maine, died at her home in 
Topsham, Maine. She was eighty-nine years old, 
and had many times expressed the wish that she 
might celebrate her ninetieth birthday; but al- 
though she was denied this wish, she was grant-d a 
transition without suffering. 

Mrs. Frost was formerly Augusta C. Swift, the 
daughter of John L. Swift of Brunswick. She was 
born at Brunswick, Oct. 31, 1848. On Aprii 18, 1877, 
she was married to Captain William E. Frost of Top- 
sham, and the first years of their married life were 
spent at sea. Following Captain Frost’s retirement 
from the sea, they went to the Frost homestead at 


Topsham, where they lived the remainder of their 
lives. Two sons were born of their marriage, Alton 
S., born at sea, and John W. 

The Swifts and Frosts have been outstanding 
families of the liberal movement in Brunswick and 
Topsham for many generations. Mrs. Jane Hunter 
Frost sang in the choir of the Unitarian church 
then at Topsham, frequently with Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, at that time a professor at Bowdoin 
College, and one of the moving spirits of the Bruns- 
wick Unitarian Society, then meeting with Univer- 
salists in the Universalist church building on the 
corner of Federal and Pearl Streets, at Brunswick. 
Major William Frost of Topsham was also one of 
the founders of this Unitarian movement in Bruns- 
wick. 

Major Lemuel Swift, the grandfather of Mrs. 
Augusta C. Frost, was one of the founders of the 
Universalist Society in Brunswick in 1812. When the 
Mason Street church was built in 1846, to which the 
Universalists moved from their first building, the 
society was indebted to John L. Swift for the priv- 
ilege of erecting their church over a block of stores 
being built by Mr. Swift, this arrangement being 
more economical for the church. John L. Swift was 
always a liberal contributor to the movement; and 
when, in 1884, the Mason Street church, a beautiful 
landmark of the period, was gutted by fire, he con- 
tributed a large sum toward the building of the 
present edifice, on the corner of Pleasant and Middle 
Streets. The Swifts have been a singularly loyal 
and devoted family in the life of the Brunswick 
church, and it is unusual to be able to trace this 
line of descent of interest and 'oyalty through so 
many generations—from Major Lemuel Swift, one 
of the founders of the society, and a steady helper in 
the movement, through John L. Swift, to Mrs. 
William E, Frost, his daughter; to her sons, Alton S., 
now of Merrimac, Mass., and John W., of Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y., of which he is mayor, both of whom 
today follow the work of the church and on occa- 
sion come forward to help in various ways; and 
finally, to William Frost, this year a graduate with 
the highest honors from Bowdoin College at Bruns- 
wick. 

Mrs. Frost was a member of the Murray Alliance 
of the Brunswick Universalist church and of the 
Mission Circle. Up until the latter part of the 
present year she was a constant attendant at the 
Sunday morning services of the church, the more 
remarkable because in her last years she was un- 
able to hear much of the service. Her steadfast 
loyalty to the church over two generations has 
made a deep impression on the people of the church, 
and her death is deeply felt. 

Memorial services were held at the Topsham home, 
Wednesday, June 15, with her pastor, Rev. Sheldon 
Christian, of the Brunswick Universalist church, 
officiating. 


Charles W. Parker 


While assisting some other men to get started 
cutting grain on his farm near Winder, Georgia, June 
8, “Charlie” Parker was stricken by apoplexy and 
died immediately. Right up to the time he was 
stricken Mr. Parker had been in good health and was 
able to do field work daily, even though he was 
seventy-two years old. 

In community and church life he had been very 
active. Born near Winder, he had spent his life in 
that community. Almost everyone in the county 
knew and loved him because of his cheerful spirit 
and great honor. 

Over thirty years ago he united with the Uni- 
versalist church near Winder. To his church he 
gave of his best. He served for years as a member of 
the State Convention executive board, of which he 
was a member when he died. There was hardly a 
time that he was not on the local church board. 
Rockwell Universalist Church knew him as one of 
its most faithful members. During six years that I 
was pastor of his church, I hardly stepped into the 
pulpit a half dozen times and failed to observe him 
in the pew. 

When times became hard and it seemed that we 
could hardly carry on, Mr. Parker always pulled us 
through by a faith that would not give up. He was 
always present at the sessions of the Georgia Uni- 
versalist Convention and took an active part in 
planning the work for each year. 


All of his last years, he was the teacher of the 
adult class in Rockwell church school. Perhaps no 
teacher was more punctual in any church we have in 
the South than was he. When the weather made it 
seem impossible for the others to come, he came 
anyway. 

As a teacher, he was of the best. Few men in our 
church outside the ministry knew the modern in- 
terpretation of the Bible as he did. 

His untimely death is a heavy blow to Rockwell 
Church as well as to Georgia Universalism. But the 
spirit of his life will always be a power that will 
challenge Georgia Universalists to greater loyalty 
to their church. 

The funeral was conducted by Rev. J. M. Rasnake, 
his pastor, assisted by Revs. Nellie Mann Opdale and 
L, C. Prater. 

L. C. Prater. 


Notices 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Renewed for three years the lay licenses of Glenn 
R. McIntire and James E. Philoon. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
x x 


UNION SERVICES 


The National Memorial Church wil! as usual join 
in union services with All Souls Unitarian and Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 26, through Sunday, Sept. 4. 

The services from June 26 through July 17 will be 
held in All Souls Church; from July 24 through Aug. 
7in Mt. Pleasant Church; from Aug. 14 through Sept. 
4 in the National Memorial Church. 

The preachers in the Universalist group are: Aug. 
14, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins; Aug. 21 and 28, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz; Sept. 4, Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent. 

The church will be open to visitors week-days from 
10 tol. 

YOUNG -PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION OF 
THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
Official Call 

The Annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church, Inc., 
will be held at Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine, from 
July 8 to 10, inclusive, for the purpose of hearing 
reports of officers, for the election of officers, for the 
transaction of any other business that may legally 
come before it, and in accordance with the vote of the 
1937 Convention to take action on the following 
proposed amendments to the Constitution: 

To amend Article IV, Section 2-a, by inserting 
after the word “‘officers’” the words, ‘‘and trustees,”’ 
and by striking out the word “annual ’ and inserting 
in its place the word “‘biennial,’’ so that the amended 
section shall read: “‘All officers and trustees shall be 
elected at the biennial conventions as hereinafter 
provided and shall assume office automatically upon 
adjournment of the convention at which they are 
elected.” 

To amend Article IV, Section 2-b, by striking 
out the word “three” and inserting in its place the 
word ‘‘two,’”’ so that the amended section shall read: 
“No officer or trustee except the Secretary or the 
Treasurer shall be eligible to hold the same office for 
more than two consecutive terms.” 

To amend Article IV by striking out Section 3 in 
its entirety and inserting in its place the following: 
“Trustees elected at the 1938 convention shall be 
elected for the period ending with the 1939 con- 
vention.” 

To amend Article IV, Section 4, by striking out the 
phrase, ‘“‘June first for the ensuing term,” and insert- 
ing in its place the phrase, “‘the first day of June next 
preceding the biennial convention,’ so that the 
amended section shall read: ‘The director from 
each state union shall be elected by the respective 
organizations prior to the first day of June next pre- 
ceding the biennial convention.” 

To amend Article V, Section 1, by striking out 
the words ‘annual conventions’? and inserting in 
their place the phrase, ‘‘regular convention every two 
years beginning in 1939,” and by striking out after 
the words “but, if no,’’ the word “annual,” and in- 
serting in its place the word “regular,”’ and by strik- 
ing out after the words, “shall be called to be held as 
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aforesaid the,” the word ‘‘annual’”’ and inserting in 
its place the word “regular,’ so that the amended 
section shall read: “This organization shall hold its 
regular conventions every two years beginning in 1939 
at such time between June first and November first 
and at such place as shall be decided by the Execu- 
tive Board; but, if no regular convention shall be 
ealled to be held as aforesaid, the regular conven- 
tion shall be held at 2 p. m. on the first Saturday 
of November of that year at General Headquarters.”’ 

To amend Article V, Section 4, by striking out 
the words ‘‘annual conventions,’’ and inserting in 
their place the words “regular conventions,” so 
that the amended section shall read as follows: “*The 
regular conventions and other meetings of this or- 
ganization shall be composed of the members of the 
Executive Board, General Departmental Superin- 
tendents, former members of the Executive Board, 
the president, recording secretary, and the treasurer 
of each state union or accredited delegates in their 
stead, three delegates for each local union, two dele- 
gates from any association consisting of three or 
more unions situated in contiguous territory, all pas- 
tors’ assistants and religious directors located in 
parishes having an active local union, and all min- 
isters in Universalist fellowship. No member of the 
convention shall have more than one vote.” 

To amend Article VII by striking out the words 
“annual meeting”’ in both places where it occurs and 
substituting in their place the words “regular con- 
ventions,’ so that the amended article shall read: 
“This constitution may be amended at any regular 
- convention by a two-thirds vote of the members 
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present and voting provided that the proposed amend- 
ment has been incorporated by the secretary in the 
eall for the regular convention at which the vote is to 
be taken.” 
William E. Gardner, Secretary. 
x * 


CONVENTION DATES 1938 


Georgia, Canon, Aug. 12-14. 

New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 

Maine, Biddeford, Sept. 18-21. 

North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 

Indiana, October. 

Michigan (joint with Unitarian), 
Oct, 2. 

Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4. 

New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6. 

New Jersey, Oct. 12. 


Kalamazoo, 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. wren a 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 
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Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“Social progress comes by employing objective, open-minded 
appraisal and measurement as the instruments of creative imagination 
and of a craving for truth and excellence. This process changed astrol- 
ogy into astronomy, alchemy into chemistry, blood-letting into surgery. 
As it comes to prevail in other fields it will transform traditional moral- 
ity into ethics, politics into statesmanship, and blind custom into di- 


rected and purposeful conduct.” -- Arthur E. Morgan, in Antioch Notes. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


T.U_E.T-S 


on their standards of liberal education. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


GiOxl, Esk-G: E 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions , 4 » Progressive 


curriculum «+ Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


CHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 


the ministry of a new day «+ College founded by Universalists .., Carries 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 

Once while campaigning in the home 
state of his opponent, William Howard 
Taft found his speech constantly inter- 
rupted by heckling from the gallery. 
Finally a cabbage landed on the stage and 
came to rest near his feet. 

Pausing in his address, Mr. Taft peered 
at the vegetable intently and then re- 
marked, “Ladies and gentlemen, I see 
that one of my adversaries has lost his 
head.” —Exchange. 

cd * 

Ten supposedly typical school children 
told a group of serious investigators the 
other day that they prefer Beethoven to 
Tommy Dorsey. It is interesting, indeed, 
to note that with so many potential mem- 
bers growing up, there need be no lack of 
recruits for the National Liars Club.— 
George Ryan in Boston Herald. 


* hme 


“There are two things bridge has taught 
women, concentration and self-control,”’ 
says a writer. 

Not to mention the art of opening cans 
and how to buy a meal at the delicatessen 
-counter.—Hachange. 

* * 


“Sorry, I couldn’t get here before half- 
time. What is the score?” 
“Nothing, nothing.” 
“Oh, I’m glad I haven’t missed any- 
thing, dear!’’—Providence Journal. 
* *” 


“Is my wife forward?” asked the pas- 
ssenger of the ship’s captain. 
“Well, er—” replied the truthful cap- 
tain, ‘‘a little.”—Atlanta Constitution. 
* * 


A young man, asked if he favored higher 
-education for women, said: ‘‘No, if they 
-are pretty it’s unnecessary, and if they are 
not, it’s inadequate.””—Grit. 

* * 

Second: “Heavens, man, why did you 
-go down—he didn’t hit you!” 

Boxer: ‘‘No, but I read his thoughts.”— 
Providence Journal. 

* * 


Prison Doctor (absent-mindedly, to 
-convict): “And whatever you do, don’t 
cattempt to go out in bad weather.’’— 
Pathfinder. 


* * 


“Women don’t interest me. I prefer the 
‘company of my fellowmen.”’ 
“I’m broke, too.”—Windsor Star. 
* * 


First Actor: “I can’t get my shoes on.” 

Second Actor: ‘What! Feet swollen, 
itoo?”’— Hartford Times. 
ok * 


“What are diplomatic relations, pop?’ 
“There are no such people, my boy.”’— 
.Exchange. 


* * 


He was an independent salesman. He 
vtook orders from nobody.—E xchange. 
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